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THE DOUKHOBOR PILGRIMAGE 


By John Riddington 


OMETHING less than twenty years 
ago a line of railway was built in 
a northwesterly direction from Winni- 
peg. It traversed the fertile park- 
lands of Northern Manitoba, and near 
the northwest angle of the Province 
emerged into the Territories, penetrat- 
ing Assiniboia for some fifty or sixty 
miles. At its terminus there arose the 
town of Yorkton, one of the most 
prosperous little burgs in the whole 
broad Dominion. It drew its trade 
from as far back as there was settle- 
ment. Cattle from ranches two hun- 
dred miles distant were 
shipped from its stock- 
yards, and wheat grown 
in fields fifty miles away 
was hauled to its ele- 
vators. 

The population of the 
district surrounding 
Yorkton is perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan in 
Canada. Almost every 
racial type known in the 
Dominion is represent- 
ed. Inthe stores ona 
busy day is a confusion 
of tongues the like of 
which cannot be heard 
elsewhere in the North- 
west. Gude braid Scots, 
drawling English, nasal 
American, and the rich 
Irish brogue alternate 
with Swedish, German, 


WASYL KONKIN 








—THE DOUKHO- 
BOR PREACHER 


Cree, Gaelic, Cymric, Russian, Italian 
and Sioux. 

For years Yorkton pursued the even 
tenor of its way, its history being the 
counterpart of many another western 
town—a record of growth with each 
recurring season, in direct proportion 
to the abundance of the harvest and 
the prosperity of the cattle industry. 
But six months ago there originated 
conditions that culminated in a move- 
ment which for a brief time made the 
little territorial town the news-focus of 
the continent—a movement without a 
parallel since the times 
of the Crusades. 

Three years ago there 
came to Canada _ be- 
tween seven and eight 
thousand Russians. 
They were generally 
called Doukhobors, 
though they styled 
themselves ‘‘ Disciples 
ofthe Universal Brother- 
hood.” To them the Do- 
minion was as a City 
of Refuge. Here they 
sought sanctuary from 
two centuries of Musco- 
vite oppression. War 


they regardedasacrime. 
This tenet of their be- 
lief, in an empire where 
conscriptionis tradition- 
al, brought them into 
with 


constant conflict 
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“1 found Darryl after a moment or two” 
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By John Riddington 


OMETHING less than twenty years 
ago a line of railway was built in 
a northwesterly direction from Winni- 
peg. It traversed the fertile park- 
lands of Northern Manitoba, and near 
the northwest angle of the Province 
emerged into the Territories, penetrat- 
ing Assiniboia for some fifty or sixty 
miles. At its terminus there arose the 
town of Yorkton, one of the most 
prosperous little burgs in the whole 
broad Dominion. It drew its trade 
from as far back as there was settle- 
ment. Cattle from ranches two hun- 
dred miles distant were 
shipped from its stock- 
yards, and wheat grown 
in fields fifty miles away 
was hauled to its ele- 
vators. 

The population of the 
district surrounding 
Yorkton is perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan in 
Canada. Almost every 
racial type known in the 
Dominion is represent- 
ed. Inthe stores ona 
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of tongues the like of 
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elsewhere in the North- 
west. Gude braid Scots, 
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Cree, Gaelic, Cymric, Russian, Italian 
and Sioux. 

For years Yorkton pursued the even 
tenor of its way, its history being the 
counterpart of many another western 
town—a record of growth with each 
recurring season, in direct proportion 
to the abundance of the harvest and 
the prosperity of the cattle industry. 
But six months ago there originated 
conditions that culminated in a move- 
ment which for a brief time made the 
little territorial town the news-focus of 
the continent—a movement without a 
parallel since the times 
of the Crusades. 

Three years ago there 
came to Canada _ be- 
tween seven and eight 
thousand Russians. 
They were generally 
called Doukhobors, 
though they styled 
themselves ‘‘ Disciples 
ofthe Universal Brother- 
hood.”’ To them the Do- 
minion was as a City 
of Refuge. Here they 
sought sanctuary from 
two centuries of Musco- 
vite oppression. War 
they regardedas acrime. 
This tenet of their be- 
lief, in an empire where 
conscriptionis tradition- 
al, brought them into 
constant conflict with 
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constituted authority. Since they would 
not serve in the army, they were ruin- 
ously taxed, their leaders exiled to Si- 
berian mines, their women outraged, 
and whole communities driven from 
their homes beneath the lash of knout 
and at the points of Cossack lances, 
to perish on the frozen wastes of the 
Caucasian steppes. But the military 
strength of ten successive Tzars could 
not crush out the belief of a few unre- 
sisting peasants—so much moremighty 
than matter is mind. Two hundred 





THE PILGRIMS AT LUNCH—NOTE THE SACK OR ‘‘POKE” 
ON THE BACK OF ONE MAN; IN THIS HE 
CARRIES HIS DRY OATMEAL 


years of oppression found them as 
numerous, as placidly strong, as un- 
yieldingly patient, as ever. 

Some philanthropic Quakers in Phila- 
delphia and England combined to fur- 
nish the means to bring these people 
to Canada. After many delays—some 
of which were only overcome by the 
personal intervention of the Tzarina— 
they arrived in the Dominion. The 
Government set apart land for them at 
Yorkton, Rosthern and Swan River, in 
the Territories. At each of these set- 
tlements their progress was an object- 





lesson as to what could beaccomplished 
in the Northwest by men destitute of 
any capital save industry, economy and 
intelligence. 

It is probable that prosperity and 
freedom from persecution were deemed 
dangerous by the leaders of the Swan 
River and Yorkton settlements. These 
men saw that their sufferings had been 
the bond that had held them so long 
together, and foresaw that comfort and 
abundance might accomplish that in 
which tyranny had failed. Commun- 
ism—the keystone of their 
belief—was in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by individ- 
ualism. Hence the head- 
men realized the necessity of 
more stringently defining 
and living up to those doc- 
trines differentiating the 
“Disciples” or ‘*Spirit 
Westlers” from the peoples 
by whom they were sur- 
rounded. 

Accordingly, last spring 
saw a new religious propa- 
ganda among the Yorkton 
and Swan River colonies— 
a propaganda unique in the 
history of religious move- 
ments. Those who sub- 
scribed to it grafted on the 
old Doukhobor beliefs many 
new and radical doctrines. 
They believed the second 
coming of the Son of God 
was imminent, and that He 
had called them to go forth 
and meet Him, to preach 
peace and proclaim His ad- 
vent. For years the Doukhobors had 
been strict vegetarians, but now they 
would use nothing having an animal ori- 
gin, howsoever remote, nor would they 
use animals as beasts of draught or bur- 
den. Their horses and cattle they turned 
adrift on the prairie—‘‘ that they might 
have freeness,” they said. They fore- 
swore leather boots and bone buttons, 
rubber being substituted for the one, 
and wooden bars for the other. Fur 
caps and coats were discarded. Wool- 
len clothing they could still conscien- 
tiously wear, as the clipping of the 
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THE DOUKHOBOR PILGRIMAGE 


AT BIRTLE—AN AFTER-DINNER GROUP 


fleece in the spring was an act of mercy 
to the animal. But iron and steel were 
‘‘taboo,” being produced, they assert- 
ed, at too great a cost to human life. 
One of the established customs of 
the Doukhobors was the holding at in- 


tervals of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the various communities. 
During the whole of last summer, at 
each of these conferences, the new be- 
liefs gained strength, until at the be- 
ginning of October the Grand Pilgrim- 





THE PILGRIMS’ MID-DAY MEAL—NOTICE THE HEAPS OF DRY OATMEAL SPREAD ON THE 


BLANKETS. 





SOME HAVE HANDKERCHIEFS FULL OF ROSE BERRIES 
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age of Evangelization was inaugurated. 
Fort Pelly, midway between Yorkton 
and Swan River, was the rendezvous, 
and thither gathered some fifteen hun- 
dred of the disciples of the new beliefs. 

A more picturesque or more pathetic 
gathering was perhaps never seen on 
Canadian soil. From the little infant, 
or the five-year-old toddler tugging at 
his mother’s skirt, to the decrepit and 
infirm man of seventy, whose fading 
eyes yet hoped to see the King in His 





for the New Light,” while in desperate 
earnest, were staid in their demeanour 
as any churchwarden or elder. 

In two days the march to find the 
Lord began. In a straggling proces- 
sion, two miles or more in length, the 
pilgrims tramped slowly to Yorkton, 
receiving every few miles accessions to 
their strength. Young men working 
on railway construction flung down the 
spade to join the host setting forth to 
meet the Messiah. Little companies 





THE DOUKHOBOR ‘‘HOTEL,’’ YORKTON 


beauty, all ages and both sexes were 
represented. The brilliant colouring 
of the women’s clothing —they are 
expert dyers and skilled embroiderers 
—contrasted strongly with the sombre 
attire of the men, though these, in 
their closely fastened blue coats, with 
wide flaring skirts, or their heavy felt- 
ed cloaks reaching almost to the feet, 
would have been noticeable anywhere. 
Among none of them was there any 
manifestation of hysterical or fanatical 
excitement. The Slavs are not a de- 


monstrative race, and these ‘‘ seekers 


from various villages, often preceded 
by the headman, helped lengthen the 
long procession. Many not fully per- 
suaded of the immediate coming of the 
Lord, yet joined the seekers, for hus- 
band, or wife, or parent, or sweetheart 


or child was among them. And many 
were the tragic partings. ‘‘ He that 


will not forsake wife, or husband, or 
father, or mother, because of Me, is 
not worthy of Me,” saith the Scripture. 
Many there were who hearkened to the 
Inner Voice, and turned their backs on 
those they loved the dearest, in order 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF DOUKHOBORS AT BIRTLE 


to obey, at the cost of such a rending Something less than twenty miles 
, of their deepest and most instinctive from Yorkton, the cortege was met by 
affections as only He they fared forth General Colonization Agent Speers, of 
to serve can estimate. the Immigration Department. In an 





DOUKHOBORS HITCHED TO A WAGGON-LOAD OF FLOUR 


These villagers, the week before the pilgrimage, bought a carload of flour, paying $572 
cash for it. They hauled it to Terpennie, their village, and 
then abandoned it to join the Crusade. 










A TYPICAL DOUKHOBOR GIANT 


opening in a clump of poplars, close to 
Yorkton, the representative of Cana- 
dian authority and the receivers of the 
Divine revelation, held a final confer- 
ence. It took place at night, by the 
light of a huge watchfire. Overhead 
the full moon rolled slowly toward the 
zenith, flooding the undulating plain 
with pale yellow light, save where the 
flickering glow of the fire tinged the 
near-by trees with ruddy hues. Inthe 
distance the yellow prairie land had 
changed to a dim mysterious sea, with 
unreal headlands of birch, poplar and 
willow rolling back its edges. A nip- 
ping and an eager air had hung every 
twig and grass-blade with diamonds. 
The deep dead stillness was broken 
only by the infrequent maniacal howl of 
a coyote baying the moon. Except 
for this, there was an overwhelming 
sense of vastness and infinity—the 
eternal peace of the prairie. 

The small cleared space around the 
fire was crowded with roughly made 
stretchers or litters, primitively fash- 
ioned from poplar poles and blankets. 
There were more than a dozen of them. 
In these were borne the sick and the 
infirm. Close against the fire was one 
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in which lay a woman and her new- 
born infant. Its feeble cries could be 
heard throughout the pauses of the 
conference. It could never boast even 
the pitiful natal honours accorded to 
Mary’s Son, for it had been born ina 
straw stack, under the open sky, the 
night before. 

In that ruddy ring of light about the 
fire, the pilgrims contended for the 
faith newly delivered to them by God. 
The leaders, Zebraoff, Dutroff and 
Pudoneroff, said little, behaving like 
men On a mission too serious to waste 
time in words. Wasyl Konkin, who 
spoke English understandably, was the 
principal protagonist for the pilgrims. 
They did not know where they were 
going, he said, but the good God 
would guide them. From Yorkton 
they would go east—to Winnipeg—if 
He whom they sought did not sooner 
reveal Himself. Their food would be 
given them, and their water would be 
sure. He for whom they looked had 
promised them this. Nor had the 
coming of winter any terrors for them. 





CARRYING A SICK DOUKHOBOR WOMAN TO 
THE TRAIN 
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God would not permit them to suffer 
from exposure or cold. 

‘‘Heard you no of Joshua, yes?” 
asked Konkin. ‘‘ Sunlight stand still 
for Him. Cannot the good God stand 
still the summer, yes ?” 

‘‘But the women,” urged Mr. 
Speers, ‘‘the women and the little 
children. How can they walk so far ? 
And the sick, too, what will you do 
with them ?” 
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these eyes. And we go to tell the 
peoples to be ready. And better it is 
to be telling the peoples till we die, 
than not to hear the Inner Voice. Is 
not it so, my brothers ?” 

Out of the darkness came a deep 
boom of approbation, and a hundred 
voices said ‘‘dobre”’ (good). 

The conference ended as it was 
bound to end. Till the stern discipline 
of destiny had shaken the faith of the 


SOME OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT YORKTON 


Over Konkin’s face there came a 
light, as of an inner irradiation, mak- 
ing the expressionless Muscovite feat- 
ures almost beautiful. ‘‘ We walk to 
Jesus,” he said. ‘* Some of us—the 
little ones, the sick ones—they not 
walk till He come. But if Z not able 
to walk to Him—Him, He come to 
me, and I live with Him overground 
(in Heaven). Yes, that is so. We 
think we shall see Him—see Him with 


pilgrims—until they realized that the 
rotation of the seasons would continue, 
despite the Crusade of Evangelization, 
any attempt at restraint would but 
transform fanatics to martyrs. 

Next day, in an impressive silence, 
the procession marched into Yorkton. 
The citizens lined the sidewalks as, 
ten or twelve abreast, and preceded by 
a gigantic Doukhobor—a blacksmith— 
who believed himself to be the second 
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John the Baptist, the pilgrims marched 
slowly down the main street. At the 
corner by the Hudson’s Bay Store, sat 
on his horse Corporal Junget, of the 
Mounted Police, the sole representative 
of the executive arm. As ‘‘John the 
Baptist” came abreast of him, the 
corporal waved his arm, pointing to 
the south, and, still in the same im- 
pressive silence, the head of the caval- 
cade wheeled, crossed the railway 
track, and formed up in front of the 
Immigration Hall. After a minute or 
two of continued quiet, they raised 
their favourite chant from the eighth 
chapter of Romans, the weird minor 
cadences wailing mournfully in the 
autumn wind. 

Meantime the Immigration officials 
had resolved on a definite course of 
action. It was felt that public opinion 
throughout the Dominion would not 
tolerate hundreds of women and chil- 
dren, wandering they knew not whith- 
er, at the beginning of a Western 
winter. Already many were emaci- 
ated, almost to the last degree. For 
more than a week many had subsisted 
on the ears of wheat found in the 
stubble fields, and on the berries of the 
wild-rose bushes. A few had already 
become subject to hallucination—the 
natural result of insufficient food and 
prolonged exposure. The dictates of 
common humanity urged that the more 
helpless and less accountable portion 
of the pilgrim army should be saved, 
by force if necessary, from the conse- 
quences of their fanaticism. 

Of the seventeen hundred seekers for 
the Messiah, eleven hundred were wo- 
men or children. Hasty but effective 
steps were taken to accommodate this 
large addition to Yorkton’s population. 
The Immigration Hall was made to 
hold nearly five hundred. A disused 
mill, the Orange Hall, and an imple- 
ment warehouse were rented to shelter 
the remainder. These arrangements 


made, Mr. Speers addressed the pil- 
grims, saying that it was impossible to 
permit the women and children to join 
in the search, and that the Government 
would care for them until the men-pil- 
grims 


returned. Then there arose 
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shrill protesting and outcry. None of 
the women would go into the shelters 
—they would stay with their men-folk, 
and search with them for the Lord. 

But they were given no option. One 
of the Yorkton ladies attempted to 
lead a Doukhobor woman into the Aer- 
motor building. The woman drew 
back resistingly, when a minister and 
a doctor picked her up and carried her 
bodily into the shelter, the victim kick- 
ing vigorously. A similar amount of 
necessary force was used in a few other 
cases, after which the remaining thou- 
sand or more walked quietly into the 
various buildings. Special police were 
enrolled to prevent those detained from 
joining the men, and to see that all 
possible arrangements were made for 
their comfort. Soon every oven in 
Yorkton was busy baking, for the food 
supply of such a host was a problem 
that needed the help of every house- 
wife to solve. Boxes of soda biscuits 
were bought by the score, and apples 
by the barrel, and bread was ordered by 
wire from Winnipeg to supplement the 
local bakeries. 

But a new complication arose—the 
women refused to eat. Though their 
faces were drawn with hunger, andthe 
little children snatched at the proffered 
food, their mothers would take it from 
them, chiding them gently, while the 
tears streamed down their wasted 
cheeks. ‘‘ Better to die of hunger 
pain, yes,” said one, ‘‘than not to see 
the good God, and not to see our men. 
We will die, we and our young, but 
we will not eat, no.” ‘For three days 
the spirit of martyrdom triumphed over 
both appetite and natural affection, but 
at length all partook of the food. 

A visit to one of the shelters at night 
was a sight long to be remembered. 
In one room at the Immigration Hall 
slept nearly two hundred women and 
children. They were crowded so 
closely that it was almost impossible to 
avoid stepping on them. They lay 
stretched on the floor in every attitude 
in which repose is possible. Here 
could be seen a mother hushing her 
sick child, lest the caretaker should 
notice it was ill, and bring the doctor, 
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who by giving it medicine would save 
the little one’s health at the eternal 
peril of its soul. Dotted among the 
recumbent forms could be seen the 
figures of women standing, with bowed 
heads, and arms crossed meekly on 
their bosoms, engaged in _ prayer. 
Over against the wall was a group of 
young girls singing their weird psalm 
tunes. Here were a number of women 
gathered around one whose eyes glit- 
tered with religious mania. She was 
to become the mother of the Lord, she 
was telling them, and would be for 
ever honoured as the most revered of 
women. In one of the rude wooden 
immigrant berths that lined the side of 
the room, was a young girl, raving. 
Expasure on the tramp from Fort Pelly 
had given her pneumonia. Yet she 
refused to take medicine. Persuasion 
was tried in her saner intervals, and, 
that failing, she was at last firmly held 
and the medicine administered by force. 
In another corner half-a-dozen women 
were repeating responsively one of 
their favourite chapters from the New 
Testament. At the door stood the 
alert, motionless figure of the Mounted 
Police—of whom there were now seven 
or eight in the town. The big Roch- 
ester lamp threw the whole scene into 
Rembrandt-like relief, lighting up the 
gaudy colours of the women’s cloth- 
ing, and making the crowded room 
look like a living parterre. 

With the sheltering of the women 
and children the most pressing phase 
of the pilgrim problem was solved, at 
least temporarily. The men had made 
no resistance to the detention of their 
sisters and wives, and the officials 
hoped that a similar display of firmness 
and force might possibly induce the 
men-pilgrims to return to their villages. 
But, though they would docilely follow 
Coporal Junget when he led them in 
any direction but north, they ‘‘ bunched 
up” and refused to take a step that 
would lead them back to their villayes. 
When some of the police rode through 
the crowd, and tried to hustle them, 
they stood stolidly, and would have 
been ridden down and trampled to 
death rather than go back. One of 
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them threw open his coat and spread 
his arms: ‘‘Shoot me,” he cried; ‘‘Shoot 
me—then I see Jesus soon.” The 
utter uselessness of forcible measures 
being thus demonstrated, it was decid- 
ed to make no further attempt to 
compel the men to desist from their 
search for the Saviour. Next day, 
therefore, they marched unhindered, 
leaving behind them, and never expect- 
ing again to see, their little ones and 
their women. 

For ten days they followed the rail- 
way track to the south-east, marching 
at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles 
a day. The weather became daily 
more severe. At Foxwarren, five days’ 
journey from Yorkton, a heavy storm 
covered the prairie with nearly a foot 
of snow. The pilgrims cowered under 
the lea of a bluff of willows, chilled to 
thebone. A bitter wind whistled over 
the plain, and the thermometer regis- 
tered nine degrees below zero. Sleep 
was impossible. Some huddled toge- 
ther for warmth, and sang psalms ; 
others tramped to and fro to maintain 
circulation. One man was wildly in- 
sane, exposure and emaciation having 
unseated his reason. His hoarse cries 
of animal fear could be heard above 
the shrill shrieking of the wind. Many 
others of the seekers for the New Light 


were in but little better plight. But 
none thought of turning back. God 


was pleased to try them, and they 
would prove faithful, if need be, to the 
death. When the bar of lemon-coloured 
light along the horizon broadened and 
brightened with another gray winter 
day, the benumbed, heroic band set 
their faces towards the sunrise, and 
fared on, fired with the hourly hope of 
seeing Him who is invisible. 

The huge blacksmith still led the 
van. While others struggled far in 
the rear, he seemed superior to either 
hunger or fatigue. But under the 
stress of prolonged religious excite- 
ment, his mind became partially un- 
hinged—frequently he would leap in 
the air, clutching with both hands. 
‘IT see Him,” he would cry; ‘‘I see 
Jesus, my brothers. He is right here. 
You will see him soon,” and then fling 








A GROUP OF WOMEN OUTSIDE THE ORANGE HALL, YORKTON, WHERE THEY WERE 





TEMPORARILY SHELTERED 


himself on the snow in an agony of 
adoration. Down the procession the 
sense of tension and expectation would 
sweep like a wave. Eyes were strain- 
ed and hands stretched imploringly, but 
He for whom they looked did not re- 
veal Himself. But though He tarried 
long, He would surely come—at even, 
or at midnight, or at cock-crowing— 
they knew not, but when He came, He 
would find them watching. 

Each day was the counterpart of its 
fellow. At dawn the pilgrims gather- 
ed themselves from strawstack or 
poplar bluff, ate the remnants of yes- 
terday’s food, and then formed the 
order for march. Bynoon they would 
arrive at one of the little towns, clus- 
tering about the railway station and 
the grain elevators. Here they would 
gather, and Konkin would preach. 


The good God was coming, perhaps 
to-day—all should be ready to meet 
Him—should love Him and their fel- 
lowmen—should not smoke, eat meat, 
work animals, or swear—this was the 
summary of the message. 

The service over, the pilgrims dis- 
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persed to beg food. Apples, soda- 
biscuits, bread and dry oatmeal were 
given them by citizens, and by one 
o’clock the pilgrims gathered, sat 
down on the prairie, and ate their mid- 
day meal. An hour later the march 
was resumed, and when dusk was 
deepening into dark they camped. 

The only incident on the eastward 
march that distinguished one day from 
another occurred at Shoal Lake. Here 
many of the pilgrims saw, for a few 
moments, the women-folk they had 
left at Yorkton. The officials had de- 
termined to send back to Swan River 
the women and children of the villages 
adjacent, and had chartered a special 


train for their transportation. The 
train passed the pilgrims at Shoal 


Lake, staying for half an hour while 
Mr. Speers urged the men to abandon 
the mad enterprise and return home. 
The car doors were locked, and guard- 
ed by the police—had they not been 
the women would have broken out to 
join their husbands and_ brothers. 
Those inside the cars threw out loaves 
of bread, apples and biscuits to the 




















famished men without. Women 
screamed to attact the attention of 
their relatives, who were rushing up 
and down the track in the endeavour to 
find sisters or wives imprisoned in the 
cars. Mothers lifted up their infants, 
who chuckled delightedly at the gaunt 
wrecks of manhood below. Little 
children cried for fathers who were un- 
able to embrace them, and old women 
leaned from the car windows to touch 
the heads of sobbing sons. It wasa 
sight so pitiful and so pathetic as to be 
beyond description. 

The train pulled out, and in due 
course arrived at Swan River, where its 
six hundred women and children march- 
ed out to their villages. But the pilgrim 
band still struggled eastward, and 
three days later arrived at Minnedosa, 
nestling between the high banks of the 
little Saskatchewan. Here were to be 
enacted the final scenes of the Crusade. 

The Immigration officials rented the 
skating rink, and had several loads of 
straw placed in it. When the pilgrims 
marched into the town, they were told 
they might have the use of the rink for 
the night. After their evening meal, 
they lay down—the first time the great 
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majority of them had a roof between 
them and the sky for nearly three 
weeks. When in the morning, they 
desired to resume their march, the 
pilgrims found the doors guarded by 
police. They were prisoners. 

All day they waited. They were 
amply supplied with food, though some 
of the more determined refused to eat. 
The day was occupied in singing psalms. 

Late in the afternoon, Mr. Speers 
went into the building and addressed 
the pilgrims, telling them that a train 
was in readiness to take them back to 
Yorkton, and that they could no longer 
be permitted to wander at that incle- 
ment season. Heasked them to come 
quietly. Nota soul stirred. Suddenly 
there was a rush on the part of those 
nearest the door. More than a hun- 
dred broke through. But they were 
no nearer liberty than before, for two 
strong fences had been built in the 
night from the door of the rink right 
up to the cars, after the manner of a 
cattle chute. The pilgrims were 
trapped. 

There were scores of brawny Cana- 
dians ready to assist the authorities. 
The Doukhobors were hustled along to 
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the track. Forty or fifty stood, clasp- 
ing each other with arms and legs, 
and had almost to be pried apart. 
‘‘John the Baptist” lay down, and 
gripped the ground with outspread 
limbs. He was picked up bodily, and 
flung face downwards in a farmer’s 
waggon. ‘‘ Take this man to the cars,” 
said Mr. Speers. ‘‘ You bet your life,” 
responded the farmer, a perfect Her- 
cules. Being hauledin a waggon was 
the crowning indignity, and the pilgrim 
attempted to rise to his knees. The 
driver reached back from the seat, and 
bore down on the Doukhobor’s back 
with a hand almost as large, and quite 
as brown, as a smoked ham. ‘‘ Lie 
still, John the Baptist,” he said. ‘‘ Lie 
still, John; if you was the Almighty 
Himself, you’ye just got to go to them 
cars.” And John went. 


Forty minutes after the first pilgrim 
had broken out from the rink, every 
Doukhobor was entrained. 

Next morning they were back at 
Yorkton—saddened, dispirited, fam- 
ished, forsaken. ‘‘ Back to your vil- 
lages,’’ was the official order, and in 
sorrow and in silence they marched 
away, over the very trail they had trod 
with such high hopes but two short 
weeks before. Had God forgotten 
His people? Had He cast them off 
utterly ? Might He not even yet come, 
strong as the sun, fair as the moon, 
and terrible as an army with banners? 
And over the waste of snowy prairie 
they strained their eyes with new- 
kindled hope. But He for whom they 
looked came not. 

And still they wait for His appear- 


ing. 


CANADIAN CELEBRITIES 


No. XXXIX—MR. J. S. WILLISON 


fT‘HE personality of a journalist is 
usually concealed in the mysteri- 
ous recesses of an anonymous profes- 
sion. If he be a man of exceptional 
force, his character and intellect will 
impress themselves upon his news- 
paper. Unless he takes to politics the 
real man is known to very few. Rare 
qualities are required to give the work- 
ing journalist a visible place in the 
community and an actual hold upon 
the respect and affections of his fellow- 
citizens. That happy fortune, how- 
ever, has befallen Mr. Willison, who 
resigned the chief editorship of the To- 
ronto Globe a month ago, to embark 
in independent journalism, and whose 
new move called forth an almost dra- 
matic display of wonder, congratulation 
and appreciation. It was an involun- 
tary tribute of public esteem of which 
any man in any walk of life might well 
be proud. 
The chief secret, probably, of Mr. 
Willison’s success may be found in 


this: he discovered that Canadian 
party journalism had developed certain 
faults which entirely obscured the 
higher functions of the press. He 
substituted fairness for biased reports, 
temperate discussion for acerbity of 
tone, and he provided as accurate a 
chronicle of the world’s affairs as the 
resources of a Canadian journal would 
permit. His idea seems to have been 
to hew to the line, letting the chips 
fall where they might. He applied 
these methods to an old and influential 
newspaper without impairing its au- 
thority as a party organ. Finding, ap- 
parently, that another step forward 
would snap the tie which in this coun- 
try so closely links newspapers to poli- 
tics, he resigned a great position to 
conduct a new enterprise along his own 
lines and under his own control. In 
this courageous move he has been fol- 
lowed by many good wishes, expressed 
in flattering terms, and by the intelli- 
gent curiosity of those who regard the 
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future of the press with some anxiety. 
It may be that the journalists of Ca- 
nada, recognizing in Mr. Willison one 
of their foremost men, unconsciously 
made more of the incident than the 
simple facts warranted. At the same 
time I can testify that a great deal of 
private discussion has taken place con- 
cerning the matter, and that a news- 
paper editor of distinction remarked in 
my hearing a short time ago: ‘‘ Mr. 
Willison’s resignation has shaken party 
journalism to its foundations.” There 
must be some striking qualities in a 
man who can accomplish that feat. 
His career ought to be worth studying. 

John Stephen Willison, I find in 
Morgan, was born in the County of 
Huron, Ontario, in 1856, and is the 
son of Stephen Willison, a native of 
England, but of Scotch descent. He 
was educated in the county schools, and 
after spending several years in various 
pursuits seems to have ‘‘found himself” 
in 1882, when he joined the press, be- 
coming a member of the staff of the 
London Advertiser, then edited by Mr. 
John Cameron, the present Postmaster 
of London. In the following year he 
was appointed to the Toronto Globe 
staff, and had, therefore, been a mem- 
ber of it for nearly twenty years, when 
he resigned a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Willison soon began to make his mark 
as a writer for the press. His papers 
in the Glode under the signature of 
‘* Observer,’’ bore evidence of indivi- 
duality, breadth of view, and accurate 
knowledge of affairs. He was sent to 
the Parliamentary press gallery as one 
of the representatives of the G/ode, and 
ultimately became president of that 
small republic of journalists. He had 
been scarcely ten years on the press 
when he was known as one of the ris- 
ing men in the profession—diligent, 
progressive and wide-minded. 

In 1890 Mr. John Cameron, who 
had been editing the Glode for several 
years, at the call of his party chiefs 
decided to devote himself to his own 
paper in London, and resigned the 
Globe editorship in order to do so. 
The chair of George Brown was once 
more vacant. Who was to fill it ?. Prob- 
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ably the two most distinguished Ca- 
nadian editors at that time, so a news- 
paper writer informs me, were Mr. Ed- 
ward Farrer, of the Maz/, and Mr. 
Robert White, of the Gazetle. Neither 
could be considered available for the 
vacancy, and accordingly, with what 
subsequently proved to be remarkable 
foresight, the Globe management pro- 
moted their young and vigorous par- 
liamentary correspondent and special 
writer, Mr. J. S. Willison, to the posi- 
tion of managing editor. 

During the following ten years any- 
one familiar with the Canadian press, 
and especially with the newspapers of 
Toronto, must have observed that the 
Globe drew steadily away from its prin- 
cipal Liberal contemporaries and made 
a place for itself. They improved and 
flourished, as, indeed, all our leading 
journals have advanced in the past ten 
years. But the Glode began slowly 
and surely to create a special constitu- 
ency. It was not the Glode of George 
Brown, which was, indeed, able and 
strenuous, but often intolerant and 
even narrow-minded. It was a new 
Globe, a party journal it is true, but 
one more in accord with the new Ca- 
nada—impressive, broad-minded and 
exceedingly efficient as a vehicle of in- 
formation. That this was the work of 
Mr. Willison and the devoted band of 
colleagues he gathered around him, 
can scarcely, I think, be gainsaid. At 
least it bears all the ear-marks of his 
personal example as a man of thought 
and constructive ability, a close student 
of affairs, a strong Canadian, an ear- 
nest believer in the utility of democratic 
institutions, and a guardian of the high- 
er interests of the State. One gathers 
this from his own work in the shape of 
special articles, lectures and speeches. 
His brochure on the ‘‘ Railway Question 
in Canada” was an independentandable 
inquiry into a subject which had never 
been frankly ventilated in this country. 
A series of letters to the Globe, under- 
taken during a visit to Europe, and 
entitled ‘‘Lessons from the Old World,” 
attracted wide attention. On several 
occasions Mr. Willison has taken ‘‘The 
Press”’ as the subject of a lecture or an 
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address, and has expressed views re- 
specting the educational and moral 
value of newspapers which have set 
people thinking. 

It would seem that among the per- 
sons thus set thinking wasa man of large 
means and enlightened opinions, resid- 
ing in the City of Toronto, and there- 
fore in a good position to watch the 


speculation and discussion. It is, we 
are told, to be a purely independent 
journal—independent, that is to say, of 
political control, or the influence of any 
large, selfish interests. It will be well- 
equipped in all respects. If anyone is 
still curious about the aims and policy 
of a paper under Mr. Willison’s guid- 
ance, his previous display of talent, 





MR. J. S. WILLISON, WHO RECENTLY RESIGNED HIS POSITION AS EDITOR OF 
THE TORONTO ‘‘GLOBE”’ TO EDIT AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


journalistic services of Mr. Willison and 
to determine how they could be further 
utilized for the public benefit. This 
gentleman, Mr. Joseph W. Flavelle, 
has purchased the Toronto Mews and 
given complete control of the paper to 
the accomplished and _ experienced 
journalist who appropriately enough 
joins the list of Canadian Celebrities in 
THE CANADIAN MAGAzinE. The new 
venture has been the cause of much 


authority and enterprise while connect- 
ed with the Globe ought to be an 
indication. He is still a young man. 
His newspaper is to be in a somewhat 
unique and exceptional sense an inde- 
pendent undertaking, drawing its in- 
spiration not from political or financial 
circles, but from the intelligence and 
integrity of a quick-witted man. Those 
of us who read newspapers will be sure 
to keep an eye on such a venture. 


E. Q. V. 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE VERSUS “THE VORTEX 
OF MILITARISM” 





By H. F. Wyatt, Member of Executive of British Navy League 


V HEN in the earlier ages of record- 

ed history the mass of mankind 
still groaned in servitude, and liberty of 
any kind, save the liberty to oppress, was 
a thought as yet unuttered upon earth, 
the first breath of freedom which woke 
the soul of man to nobler destinies 
came from the wind of the mountains 
and the breeze of the sea. Not in the 
plains of Mesopotamia, not in great 
cities far removed from the ocean, not 
on the low-lying shores of the Nile, 
which then, as now, constituted Egypt, 
did the voice of freedom speak to her 
sons, but where the mountains reared 
up a hardy race of men and gave to 
the few some advantage in warring 
against the many, or again, on sea- 
coasts, where the stormy element bred 
resolve and daring in the hearts of 
those who faced it, there it was that 
the liberties of the world had their 
birth, and there that the great epochs 
in the advance of the human race re- 
ceived their brand and seal. So itwas 
in the days of ancient Greece, that coun- 
try like a robe of many colours inwoven 
with the sea, when the fleets of her 
children met the host of her foes and 
stayed the inroad of Asia upon Europe, 
in the great sea-fight of Salamis. So 
was it again through the power of the 
sea that the world witnessed in the 
fifth century of our era, and again in 
the ninth and tenth, those fierce in- 
roads of our Viking forefathers which 
founded, in the midst of a carnival of 
savage freedom, the English birthplace 
of the British people. So, once more, 
when in the process of the ages sea- 
power had reached a stage of develop- 
ment which it had never attained be- 
fore, when mankind were no longer con- 
tent that the various portions of their 
little planet should be severed the one 
from the other by the oceans between 
them, as worlds are still severed by the 
intervening depths of space, then the 


liberties of oppressed Europe and of 
subjugated thought found their vindi- 
cation in the ships and the mariners of 
the island home of our race. 

As ancient Greece hurled back the 
tide of Persian despotism at Salamis, 
so the England of Elizabeth stayed the 
waves of Spanish militarism and sup- 
erstition in the great sea-fight off 
Gravelines. In that conflict, big with 
fate, and in the week of fierce fighting 
preceding it, the naval power of the 
sea foiled the military power of the 
land. The free sailors of England in 
vessels propelled by sails alone, with 
their (for that age) long distant broad- 
side fire, defeated the soldiers of Spain, 
Striving to close and board, in ships 
propelled partly by sails and partly by 
slaves labouring at the oar. And in 
that victory of modern progress over the 
forces of reaction, England—and in 
after days, when Scotland was linked 
with her, the whole island of Britain 
—was established as the inviolate 
stronghold of human freedom, whence 
should proceed the resources and the 
soul which in after times freed Europe 
from the yoke first of Louis XIV, and 
later of Napoleon I. 

Nor was even this result the sole, or, 
in the long run, the greatest effect of 
that momentous victory. 

Had the Spaniard, not the English- 
man, triumphed during those days in 
the English Channel, then English lib- 
erty also, that noble plant which the 
sea-foam bred, would have perished 
under the foot of Rome and Spain. 
Never, then, could the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, in the generation that followed, 
or in any sequent time, have sailed 
over the Atlantic to found a New Eng- 
land in a New World. They would 
have gone, if suffered to go at all, 
under the close and vigilant rule of au- 
tocracy and superstition, and imagina- 
tion well may reel at the thought of the 
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probable condition of the states of 
North America now if Spain and the 
Roman Church had been the tutelary 
deities which presided over their birth 
and the dominant factors which mould- 
ed the slow process of their growth. 
But the Puritan mariners of the sea- 
ports of Elizabethan England won for 
those who came after them the right to 
sail at will the seas of the world; to 
trade with all shores throughout the 
earth, to plant colonies and to sow the 
seed of empire. 

Thus was the house of the heritage 
of the British people, with the liberties 
of mankind which were inwrought in 
its frame, established in battle on the 
sea, in the flame bursting from the 
mouths of English cannon, with the 
shot-torn flag of England as its sym- 
bol, amid the hoarse shout of victory 
from the men who fought and died to 
found it. 

Yet the defeat of the Spanish Arma- 
da was but the beginning of the ser- 
vices which the sea-power of Britain 
rendered to the liberties of the world. 
Not only did the wealth which that 
power produced, and its direct and in- 
direct exercise, foil the designs of the 
great French monarch at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. It wasalso 
the means of determining the central 
issue in the war which raged from 
1756 to 1763, viz.: whether North 
America should be British or should be 
French. The vital part which the navy 
played in the contest for Canada, which 
was in appearance, though not in real- 
ity, terminated on the Heights of Ab- 
raham, is not clearly seen by the casual 
reader; yet an instant’s reflection 
would suffice to show him that the 
reason why Wolfe was there with his 
regiments from the old country was 
that Britain commanded the sea. 
Many writers also have pointed out 
that it was because she commanded it 
that Wolfe was able at will to move 
up and down the St. Lawrence, and 
thus to take that initiative of attack 
which resulted in the glorious victory 
of Quebec. But France did not, as a 
matter of historic fact, accept that de- 
feat as final, nor cease from her efforts 


towards full, ultimate triumph. Wolfe 
died, conquering, in September, and 
France, for two months later, was pre- 
paring a stroke of war which would, if 
successful, have reversed the game. 
In her ports the troops and the trans- 
ports were being collected for the inva- 
sion of England, while at Brest lay the 
great fleet of battleships under Con- 
flans, destined to cover the operation. 
Had that operation been carried out, 
had England fallen, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that France could at 
her leisure have devoted her full re- 
sources to the reconquest of Canada 
and the subjugation of what were then 
the British colonies in North America. 

But once more the navy came be- 
tween the sword and its destined prey. 
On that ‘‘ wild November day,” as 
Mr. Newbolt calls it in his fine poem 
on this theme, when our Admiral 
Hawke caught sight of the French 
fleet and pursued it into Quiberon Bay, 
then amidst night and tempest, the 
roar of breakers and the crash of guns, 
the battleships of Britain smote down 
the intention of France and set the 
seal upon the conquest to achieve which 
Wolfe died. If, as I have heard an 
eminent French Canadian publicly de- 
clare, his race derives its blood indeed 
from France, but its liberties from 
England, then those liberties also were 
secured by the British navy and to 
that navy the gratitude of French 
Canada is due. 

So again, forty years later, the fleet 
of Britain stood forth 


‘* Plain for all folk to see”’ 


as the one bulwark of human freedom 
against the huge aggressive militarism 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. While these 
fleets held the seas of the globe, while 
in the desperate and world-decisive 
actions of the Nile and Trafalgar, as 
in almost countless minor combats, they 
crushed the designs of the Corsican, 
at the same time the merchant ships of 
the empire grew in numbers and in 
tonnage, while those of our rivals 
vanished from the face of the ocean. 
For the war-time of the British navy 
has been the harvest-time of the British 














mercantile marine. So from the wealth 
thus gathered Britain was enabled to 
grant the subsidies, and by the encour- 
agement of her victories to inspire the 
energies, which at last freed Europe 
from the enslaving grip of France. 
That very Germany which seeks now 
by every means the subversion of the 
British empire, which ceaselessly and 
malignantly reviles and execrates us, 
owes its extrication from under the heel 
of Napoleon, stamped upon its neck, 
to the blood and the money which 
Britain unstintedly poured forth. 

This brief survey of the past, how- 
ever cursory, may yet perhaps be suffi- 
cient to prove how vast and how pre- 
dominant a factor naval power, and 
most especially and pre-eminently Brit- 
ish naval power, a been in the 
evolution of such liberty as the world 
can show. To understand, however, 
why naval power naturally tends to 
produce these results, and why it stands 
in natural opposition to military power, 
to which it is in its effects the exact 
antithesis, let us consider the causes 
of this difference. These causes are :— 
(1) that the number of men required to 
man a great fleet is very small by com- 
parison with the numbers required to 
constitute a great army. Thus the 
personnel of the Imperial navy amounts 
to one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
five hundred men, including amongst 
these forty thousand men of the re- 
serve, while the army of Germany, 
when also on a war footing, numbers 
several million soldiers. Again, (2) 
the naval force operates outside the 
limits of a country, not within these, 
as in the case of an army. The usual 
and well-founded fears in regard to the 
existence of a great military force is 
that it may be used for the subjugation 
of internal liberties, and as a matter of 
fact it often has been so used, but on 
the other hand a naval force by itself is 
singularly inapplicable to such a pur- 
pose. During the Revolution in the 
17th century, Cromwell was the general 
on land, and Blake was the general at 
sea, but it was Cromwell, not Blake, 
who assumed despotic authority over 
the land. 
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I have thought it necessary to set 
forth plainly the history and the facts 
which mark the deep inherent antagon- 
ism between naval power on the one 
side and ‘‘ militarism” on the other, 
because to judge from the frequent 
headings which I observe to paragraphs 
and articles in the Canadian press, 
from various platform utterances, and 
even from my own recent experience, 
this antagonism is very far from be- 
ing generally perceived. The phrase 
‘“vortex of militarism” is tossed about 
as wildly and with as little pertinence 
to any definite meaning, as I have 
seen a hat, divorced from its owner’s 
head, flung about in the air by a 
riotous mob. 

When I had the privilege—one, I 
believe, rarely previously accorded to 
a British outsider and by me highly 
valued—of addressing the French 
Chamber of Commerce at Montreal, 
the gentleman who opposed me (and 
who afterwards got his own version 
of his own speech wired to England 
and to the Canadian press, as if it re- 
presented the views of that Chamber, 
which it did not) based his oration 
largely on a presumed desire on my 
part to plunge Canada into this terrible 
vortex. 

The fearful irrelevance of the objec- 
tion taken to the proposal made must 
be apparent to everyone who has been 
good enough to read what I have 
already written, when I say that this 
proposal consisted of the scheme sug- 
gested, not, assuredly, by myself, nor 
by the Navy League in England, but 
by the branches of the League at 
Toronto andin British Columbia, for the 
formation ofa Canadian naval militia, 
which should receive its brief period of 
sea training in ships of the Royal Navy. 
This scheme has been in substance 
approved by the Legislature of British 
Columbia. A scheme very similar to 
it has long been in contemplation by 
the Dominion Government, and it will, I 
venture to prophesy, be put in force ere 
very many months have passed. Yet it 
was this very modest and wholly in- 
nocuous suggestion which appeared in 
various newspapers under headings 
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about ‘‘ militarism,” and with denun- 
ciations of the latter. It would be 
about as relevant for a teetotaller to 
denounce a man for signing the pledge 
to abstain from drink, on the ground 
that he was thus engaging himself to 
imbibe alcoho! every night, as for one 
who objects to ‘‘militarism”’ to de- 
nounce a proposal to create that which 
I have already shown to be the anti- 
thesis of militarism—viz, naval force. 

Since, however, in our days men 
are the slaves of words rather than of 
ideas, and phrases totally destitute of 
any real meaning, like the oft-quoted 
words ‘‘vortex of militarism,” are 
bandied about until they acqure a sort 
of influence, it may be worth while to 
enquire what significance, if any, it 
truly bears. This expression, then, 
appears certainly to refer to the system 
of compulsory service which prevails 
in Europe, and the fear presumably 
conveyed is that somebody may want, 
or does want, to introduce this same 
system into Canada. Now the first 
observation I have to make on this 
point is that I cannot conceive it to be 
possible that any person other than an 
idiot in an asylum, who was suffering, 
in addition to congenital infirmity, 
from an acute attack of mania, could 
feel such a wish, or make such a sug- 
gestion. Further, I am not aware that 
any idiot has been actually found suffi- 
ciently far gone to give it vent. The 
danger of Canada’s being forced to 
adopt this system is about as real as 
the danger of its being suddenly turned 
into green cheese and given to the man 
in the moon to eat. 

The only ‘‘ vortex” indeed which real- 
ly appears imminent is the ‘‘vortex” 
of horrible mental confusion into which 
those are falling, who, without stop- 
ping to analyze its meaning or to de- 
mand its relevance, adopt this silly 
catchword. 

It is instructive, however, to consider 
why the nations of Europe do adopt 
this scheme of compulsory service. 
From the manner in which their action 
is sometimes written about, one would 
suppose the idea to be entertained that 
they adopt it because they particularly 
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like it. Yet vast burdens and enor- 
mous obligations are not usually in- 
curred voluntarily or with pleasure by 
human beings. The reason, however, 
is very plain. Itis that the alternative 
before the peoples of Europe is either 
to arm or to lose their national inde- 
pendence. They have no other choice, 
and can have no other, while nations 
live the intense self-conscious life which 
is their characteristic now. Can Ger- 
many disarm, placed as she is ‘‘be- 
tween the hammer and the anvil,” be- 
tween the vast and swiftly growing 
population of Russia, and the imme- 
morial hate of France? Can France 
disarm, while Germany holds her dis- 
membered provinces, and while ambi- 
tion and revenge still live and move 
within her ? Can Russia disarm, with 
her immense designs of nearly universal 
conquest not yet perfectly fulfilled, with 
Constantinople and Pekin not yet seiz- 
ed, with India still held by Britain (and 
not, pray God, to be surrendered with- 
out a desperate contest), with Germany 
intruding into her intended preserve of 
Asia Minor, with millions of savage 
subjects, not yet slaughtered, under her 
sway? Not one of these countries 
could cease that compulsory service, 
which is its shield, without the cer- 
tainty of swift attack and certain over- 
throw, at the hands of its neighbours. 
Nor, apart from the progress of inven- 
tion, which may possibly substitute 
small highly trained armies, on the 
eighteenth century model, for the huge 
armed forts of to-day, does there ap- 
pear any hope of a change of con- 
ditions. 

Why, then, is England absolved from 
the heavy necessity laid upon the 
shoulders of her European rivals? Obvi- 
ously and simply by reason of the sea 
which encircles her, and of the victori- 
ous navy which that sea bears on its 
breast. Take away that sea, or destroy 
that navy, and England also would have 
the simple choice, either to plunge into 
the ‘‘ vortex of militarism,” thatis, to 
adopt the principle of compulsory 
service, or else, as a nation, to perish. 

But now the menace to England 
comes by sea. At Kiel, at Danzig, at 












Stettin, is found the rising power of the 
German Navy, Throughout Germany, 
the German Navy League, called into 
existence by the secret prompting of 
the German Emperor, labours assidu- 
ously to form opinion, which shall en- 
able the vast expenditure already sanc- 
tioned, and the still vaster expenditure 
apparently contemplated, to be cheer- 
fully borne. 

The German Navy League has a 
membership of over six hundred thou- 
sand, with aggregate subscriptions 
amounting to more than £25,000 (not 
dollars) annually. It gave, last year, 
upwards of three thousand lectures, 
and that its labours were not in vain, 
is abundantly testified by the passing of 
the German Navy Bill, under which the 
sum of 473,000,000 (sterling) was 
voted for the construction of ships of 
war, and £13,000,000 for docks and 
wharves. 

In face of the figures of the German 
League, I am ashamed to quote those 
of the Navy League of Britain, yet it 
is an organization whose branches are 
many in the United Kingdom, and six- 
teen in number in the Empire at large. 
Of these, four are now in Canada, at 
Toronto, in British Columbia, at King- 
ston, and at Montreal. Before these 
words are printed I hope, indeed, that 
the number may be doubled, and I 
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would now appeal most earnestly to all 
who realize what the command of the 
sea means to the British people, to 
‘*come forward and help us.” 

Sometimes I have heard it said that 
this tremendous and fundamental need 
is no longer the need of Canada, be- 
cause Canada is self-contained. Do 
not, then, her own future history, and 
her own destinies concern Canada ? 
Does it make no difference to her 
whether she remain living her life as a 
nation within the iron fence of the 
British Empire, or whether, through 
stress of war following defeat of the 
British fleet, she is compelled with the 
enemy’s fleet in the St.Lawrence, to 
sue for the protection of the United 
States? Then, disintegrated, with her 
noblest traditions violated, and her life 
as a nation ended, she would cease to 
exist as a single unit upon earth. 
And looking on thirty years ahead, is 
it nothing to Canada, whether it is 
or is not as a part of the British people, 
to share in the development of the 
Pacific, to clasp hands with Australia, 
to share in the vast trade that is to be 
with China, to hold sway over the 
teeming millions of Hindustan? The 
old adage still applies, as the ages 
sweep along, that, ‘‘United we stand, 
but divided we fall.” 


THE PASSING OF THE YEAR 


on and sad the Old Year lay, with the snow upon his hair, 
\’ And the brow of the passing monarch was furrowed with lines of care. 


His eyes were dim with a sorrow born of the days gone by 
And the pallid lips were open to breathe a parting sigh. 


In his right hand lay the blessings that had lived in his own short life, 
And the other grasped the sorrows born of his sin and strife. 


From his right there came a radiance that lit the depeening gloom, 
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But the left was hid in darkness, that told of an endless tomb. 


He lingered till the New-Born Year came on the wing's of day, 
And stole with his rosy footsteps to where the old year lay ; 


To seal with lips of carmine the faded, sightless eyes, 
Then up from the cold, grey death-bed a new-crowned king to rise. 





Elizabeth M. Nuttall 
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CHAPTER I—THE EVENTS WHICH LED UP TO THE WAR 


HE war which began in the year 
1812 between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, although 
it originated in an Imperial quarrel, 
and was carried on mainly by British 
money and largely by British troops, 
was essentially a Canadian contest. 
Canada was the scene of most of the 
battles of the war; it was for the pur- 
pose of separating Canada from the 
British Crown that the war was under- 
taken; and it was owing to the loyalty, 
constancy and courage of the Canadian 
people that this subject was foiled. 
Every Canadian can, therefore, look 
back with feelings of just pride at this 
war, so honourable to his ancestors, 
and so worthy of being remembered 
for the example which it affords of the 
difficulty of subduing a resolute and 
free people, with arms in their hands 
and with the courage to use them. 

At the close of the war of the Revo- 
lution there was much bitterness felt 
towards Great Britain by the people 
who had won their independence from 
her by the sword. This independence 
had been gained by the assistance of 
France, and, although that country 
was then a monarchy, beyond all com- 
parison more illiberal than the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, it was perhaps 
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but natural that the new nation should 
turn to France and cultivate her 
friendship. The tremendous revolu- 
tion which broke out in that country 
a few years later, at first only served 
to cement the ties of sympathy between 
France and the United States; and, 
although its subsequent excesses es- 
tranged Washington and many other 
eminent men, there still remained a 
large and extremely violent party, 
headed by Jefferson, which was ready 
to condone all the faults of the French 
Republic, and which felt an undying 
enmity to Great Britain. It was at 
this period that parties begac to form 
themselves, and that the terms Feder- 
alist and Democrat were heard for the 
first time. The Democrats, of whom 
Jefferson was the head, showed an ex- 
treme hostility to Great Britain, while 
the Federalists, although not deficient 
in patriotism, held much more moder- 
ate views and were disposed to culti- 
vate her friendship. 

The war which broke out in 1792 
between France and Great Britain, and 
which continued with but a short inter- 
val for more than twenty years, drew 
still more sharply the lines between 
these two parties. The French Gov- 
ernment sent out ‘*Citizen” Genet as 
















Minister to the United States, and he 
forthwith proceeded, with the active co- 
operation of the anti-British party, to 
make that country a base for the prose- 
cution of war against the commerce of 
Great Britain. Washington, who was 
then President, issued a proclamation 
of neutrality, warning citizens of the 
United States not to take part in the 
contest, but, so strong was the feeling 
in favour of France, the proclamation 
and its author were assailed in such 
terms as a citizen of the United States 
of the present day must blush to read. 
It was styled a ‘‘ royal edict,” ‘‘ a dar- 
ing and unwarrantable assumption of 
executive power,” and Washington 
was denounced as a ‘‘ Monarchist” 
and a friend of Great Britain. Many 
of these attacks on the President ap- 
peared in the National Gazette, but 
not until Freneau, its editor, was near- 
ing the dark valley of Death, was it 
disclosed that these violent articles 
against Washington were written or 
dictated by Thomas Jefferson, who fig- 
ures as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and who, at the very 
time these attacks were made, was 
Secretary of State in Washington’s 
Cabinet. 

The French Minister Genet, in de- 
fiance of Washington’s proclamation, 
proceeded to fit out privateers in Phila- 
delphia to prey upon British commerce, 
these privateers being manned by citi- 
zens of the United States. When the 
President released some British prizes, 
which had been taken by them and car- 
ried into Philadelphia to be condemned, 
Genet stormed and raved, and announ- 
ced his intention of appealing from the 
President to the people. This was vir- 
tually a threat to excite an insurrection 
for the purpose of overthrowing the 
authority of a Chief Magistrate elect- 
ed by the people, yet so mentally de- 
bauched had Jefferson become that his 
newspaper actually sustained Genet in 
this course. The organ of this model 
Secretary of State expressed the hope 
that the friends of France would act 
with firmness and spirit, telling him 
‘*the people are his friends, or the 
friends of France, and he will have 
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nothing to apprehend.” It turned out, 
however, that ‘‘ Citizen” Genet had 
something to apprehend, the indigna- 
tion of Washington, who requested 
the French Government to recall its 
Minister. 

In the meantime the great struggle 
between Great Britain and France was 
producing a series of retaliatory meas- 
ures which proved ruinous to the neu- 
tral trader. In June, 1793, an Order 
in Council was issued by the British 
Government, declaring that all vessels 
laden with breadstuffs, bound to any 
port of France, or places occupied by 
French armies, should be carried to 
England, and their cargoes either dis- 
posed of there, or security given that 
they would be sold only in a country at 
friendship with Great Britain. This 
was followed in November of the same 
year by another Order in Council which 
directed British war vessels and priva- 
teers to detain all ships carrying the 
produce of any colony belonging to 
France, or conveying provisions or 
other supplies for the use of such col- 
onies, and to bring the same with their 
cargoes to legal adjudication in the 
British Courts of Admiralty. 

These Orders in Council fell with 
heavy effect on the commerce of the 
United States, and produced a corres- 
ponding degree of indignation. This 
was increased by another measure 
adopted about the same time by the 
British Government—the impressment 
of British seamen found on board of 
American vessels. This measure was 
based on the doctrine, then recognized 
by all European nations, that a subject 
could not renounce his allegiance, and 
that the Government under whose flag 
he was born had a right to his ser- 
vices wherever he might be found. 
This doctrine therefore involved the 
right of search, both of war vessels 
and commercial ships—a claim most 
obnoxious in every way, but more 
especially as the exercise of this right 
was liable to great abuse. It is sin- 
gular that in 1861, long after the right 
of search had been abandoned by Great 
Britain, it was revived by Commodore 
Wilkes of the United States Navy, 
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when he boarded the British Mail 
Steamer Zyvent, and took from her 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Con- 
federate Commissioners then on their 
way to England. It is still more sin- 
gular that this act, so universally con- 
demned in Great Britain, was almost 
as universally approved by public opin- 
ion in the United States, so true it is 
that nations are generally guided in 
their views of public questions by mo- 
tives of expediency and self-interest. 
Congress in 1812 regarded the exercise 
of the right of search by Great Britain 
as a ‘‘ crying enormity,” and declared 
war against her for that cause, yet 
Congress in 1861 passed a vote of 
thanks to Commodore Wilkes for his 
exercise of the right of search in an 
extremely aggravated form. In neither 
case was Congress fortunate in its ex- 
pression of opinion, for in 1815 the 
Government of the United States was 
forced to conclude a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in which the right 
of search, the ostensible cause of the 
war, was not so much as mentioned; 
while in 1861, a few days after the vote 
of thanks was passed, the same Gov- 
ernment was obliged to give up Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, on the demand of 
the British Government, and acknowl- 
edge itself in the wrong. 

For the purpose of endeavouring to 
effect a settlement of the difficulties 
which had arisen out of the enforce- 
ment of the Orders in Council and the 
right of search, Washington sent John 
Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, 
as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 
of Great Britain. The result of this 
mission was what is known as the Jay 
Treaty, which, after providing for the 
disposal of most of the unsettled ques- 
tions between the two countries, con- 
tained a number of commercial provis- 
ions which proved of great advantage 
to the United States. Under it Ameri- 
can vessels were allowed to enter Brit- 
ish ports in Europe and the East In- 
dies, on equal terms with British ves- 
sels, while participation in the East 
India coasting trade, and trade be- 
tween European and British East In- 
dian ports was left to the contingency 
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American ves- 
sels not exceeding seventy tons were 
allowed to trade to the British West 
Indies on condition that they should 
not, during the continuance of the 
Treaty, transport from America to Eu- 
rope any of the principal Colonial pro- 


of British permission. 


ducts. British vessels were to be ad- 
mitted into American ports on terms 
equal to the most favoured nation. 
There were provisions for the protec- 
tion of neutral property on the high 
seas, and providing that a vessel en- 
tering a blockaded port should not be 
liable to capture unless previously noti- 
fied of the blockade. There were also 
arrangements to prevent the arming of 
the privateers of any nation at war 
with the two contracting parties, and 
the capture of goods in the bays and 
harbours of either nation. In the event 
of war between the two countries, the 
citizens or subjects of either were not 
to he molested, if peaceable; and fugi- 
tives from justice charged with high 
crimes were to be mutually given up. 
The commercial arrangements of the 
Treaty were limited in their operation 
to two years after the termination of 
the war in which Great Britain was 
then engaged. The Treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate and signed by the 
President in the summer of 1795. 

It might have been supposed that 
this Treaty, which was extremely fav- 
ourable to the commerce of the United 
States, would have been received with 
satisfaction by the people of that coun- 
try, but it was far otherwise. The 
Democrats had resolved to oppose it, 
no matter what its provisions might be, 
especially if it should remove all pre- 
texts for a war with Great Britain. 
They had already disclosed the spirit 
which influenced them by their violent 
opposition to Jay’s appointment, and, 
when the Treaty was before the Senate, 
efforts were made to intimidate the 
members of that body so that they 
might refuse to ratify it. Democratic 
newspapers told their readers that they 
should blush to think ‘‘ America should 
degrade herself so much as to enter 
into any kind of a treaty with a power 
now tottering on the brink of ruin.” 
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France, according to these newspapers, 
was the natural ally of the United 
States, and the nation on whom their 
political existence depended. ‘* The 
nation on whom our political existence 
depends,” said one of these publica- 
tions, ‘‘ we have treated with indiffer- 
ence bordering on contempt. Let us 
unite with France and stand or fall 
together.” These words so truthfully 
uttered the result of the war of 1812 
that they may be regarded as almost 
prophetic. The United States did vir- 
tually unite with France, and they and 
France fell together. 

When the Treaty was ratified and 
signed, Mr. Jay, the Senators, and the 
President became the objects of a storm 
of vituperation from the entire Demo- 
cratic party. Jay was denounced as a 
traitor who had been purchased by 
British gold and was threatened with 
the guillotine. Hamilton and other 
speakers who attempted to defend the 
Treaty at a public meeting in New 
York were stoned by the friends of 
Jefferson who sat at the same Council 
table with him. In Virginia secession 
was threatened, while in Charleston 
the British flag was trailed in the dust 
and burned at the door of the British 
Consul. The people of the South, who 
held their fellowmen of another colour 
in bondage, and dealt in them as chat- 
tels, were greatly enraged because the 
Treaty did not provide that they should 
be paid for such of their negroes as 
were carried away during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Others felt a sense of 
wrong and outrage because the Treaty 
provided for the payment of honest 
debts, contracted before the war, such 
a stipulation being in their opinion 
wholly inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples of liberty which impelled the 
patriots of the Revolution to plunder 
their loyal neighbours. 

The conduct of the Democratic party 
in 1795 sufficiently showed the violence 
of the animosity against Great Britain 
which existed in the minds of a large 
body of the people of the United States 
twelve years after the war of the Revo- 
lution had been brought to a close. 
But when the Treaty went into opera- 
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tion it was found to be highly advant- 
ageous to the merchants and ship- 
owners of the United States. The 
French Directory, however, were great- 
ly enraged, and they issued a secret 
order authorizing French ships of war 
to treat neutral vessels in the same 
manner as they had suffered themselves 
to be treated by the English. Under 
this order many American vessels were 
seized in the West Indies by French 
cruisers, and their crews treated with 
great indignity and cruelty. Indeed, 
at this period the French Government 
showed a strong disposition to take 
entire charge of the politics of the 
United States, and Commodore Joshua 
Barney, an American in the naval ser- 
vice of France, who came into Phila- 
delphia in 1796 with two frigates which 
he commanded, told the citizens of 
that place that if Jefferson was not 
elected President, war would be de- 
clared by France against the United 
States within three months. So true 
was this, that the election of John 
Adams, a Federalist, who was chosen 
instead of Jefferson, resulted in the 
issuing of a decree by the French Di- 
rectory which was equivalent to a 
declaration of war. It not only author- 
ized the capture of American vessels 
under certain conditions, but declared 
that any American found on board of a 
hostile ship, although placed there with- 
out his consent by impressment, should 
be hanged as a pirate. The American 
Minister was ordered to leave France 
and three Envoys Extraordinary, who 
were sent in his place to arrange all 
matters in dispute, were treated with 
contempt and refused an audience. All 
these circumstances produced great 
indignation in the United States, and 
in the spring of 1798, although no 
actual declaration of war was issued, 
war with France was commenced on 
the ocean. The fall of the Directory 
and the assumption of authority by 
Bonaparte as First Consul, however, 
speedily put an end to hostilities. 

This brief summary of the progress 
of events after the Revolution will 
serve to show more clearly the char- 
acter of the questions which arose from 
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time to time between the two nations, 
and which finally resulted in the War of 
1812. The United States throughout 
the long war between Great Britain 
and France stood in the unfortunate 
position of a neutral whose commerce 
was certain to suffer from the several 
Orders in Council and Decrees which 
the belligerents launched against each 
other. The accession of Bonaparte to 
supreme power, although it brought 
the war between France and the United 
States to a close, instead of improving 
their condition as neutrals, made it 
much worse. In May, 1806, the Brit- 
ish Government declared the whole 
coast of Europe from the Elbe to Brest, 
the territory occupied by the French 
armies, to be in a state of blockade. 
In November of the same year Bona- 
parte issued the famous Berlin Decree 
proclaiming the British Islands to be in 
a state of blockade, forbidding all cor- 
respondence or trade with England, 
and declaring all articles of English 
produce or manufacture contraband, 
and the property of all British subjects 
to be lawful prize of war. As the 
French fleets had been wholly destroy- 
ed, and the French Government had 
scarcely a vessel at sea, this was simply 
a paper blockade. Thesame term has 
been applied by American writers to 
the British blockade of the eight hun- 
dred miles of coast from Brest to the 
Elbe, on the alleged ground that Great 
Britain had not sufficient ships to en- 
force it. Yet in 1806 the British Navy 
numbered more than eight hundred 
vessels, manned by one hundred and 
forty thousand men. Some of the 
objectors to this so-called ‘‘ paper block- 
ade”’ lived to see President Lincoln pro- 
claim three thousand miles of the coast 
of the Southern States to be blockaded, 
although the Federal Navy of that 
period numbered only ninety vessels of 
which less than half were in commis- 
sion. 

The British answer to the Berlin De- 
cree was an Order in Council of No- 
vember, 1807, by which all neutral 
trade with France or her allies was 
prohibited unless through Great Brit- 
ain. In December of the same year 


Bonaparte issued his Milan Decree, 
which was a sort of supplement to that 
of Berlin. It declared every vessel 
which should submit to be searched by 
British cruisers, or should pay any tax, 
duty or license money to the British 
Government, or should be found on the 
high seas, or elsewhere, bound to or 
from any British port, to be denation- 
alized and forfeited. Spain and Hol- 
land, at the dictation of France, im- 
mediately issued similar decrees, and 
thus was established the famous conti- 
nental system of Napoleon, which 
crushed the neutral trader. It was a 
system which grew out of Bonaparte’s 
determination to destroy Great Britain 
and break up the British Empire, a re- 
solve which was warmly approved by 
an influential section of the people of 
the United States. In their insane 
hatred of England they were ready to 
aid in the destruction of the only Con- 
stitutional Government that then exist- 
ed in Europe, and the establishment of 
the grinding military despotism of 
Bonaparte over the greater portion of 
the civilized world. 

While the British Orders in Council 
and Bonaparte’s Decrees were agitat- 
ing commercial circles in the United 
States, the impressment of British sea- 
men found on board of United States 
vessels had become a source of ill-feel- 
ing towards Great Britain. In 1800the 
British Minister had proposed a reci- 
procal surrender of all deserters, but 
this was declined by the United States 
because the proposal was so worded as 
to sanction impressment in private ves- 
sels. They contended that the neutral 
flag was the safeguard of those sailing 
under it, a doctrine the application of 
which was greatly in favour of the 
United States, as it enabled them to 
recruit their navy largely by deserters 
from British ships. As a measure of 
retaliation, in March, 1806, the United 
States Congress passed a Non-Importa- 
tion act, prohibiting the importation of 
nearly every article of British manufac- 
ture. The Act was to be in abeyance 
until the following November, and, in 
the meantime, negotiations were again 
opened for a treaty which should put 
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an end to the difficulties between the 
two nations. William Pinkney, of 
Maryland, was sent as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to London to join with Mon- 
roe, the resident Minister, in this work. 
Negotiations commenced in August, 
and after some delay a treaty was ar- 
ranged in most respects more favour- 
able than the Jay Treaty. The British 
Government declined to relinquish the 
right of impressment by formal Treaty, 
but the British Commissioners put in 
writing a statement that it was the in- 
tention of the Government not to allow 
impressments from American vessels 
on the high seas, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as having 
on board known deserters from the 
British navy. The new Treaty placed 
the trade between the United States 
and the European possessions of Great 
Britain on a footing of perfect recipro- 
city. It was also stipulated that no 
American vessels could be visited or 
seized by British cruisers within five 
miles of the coast of the United States. 
But the time spent in the negotiation 
of this Treaty was wasted, for Jeffer- 
son, who was then President, had re- 
solved upon a step which would effec- 
tually prevent it from going into oper- 
ation. Instead of laying it before the 
Senate for ratification or rejection, as 
it was his duty to do, he usurped the 
authority which the Constitution had 
vested in that body, and entirely sup- 
pressed this important Treaty, which 
would undoubtedly have been the 
means of insuring a lasting peace be- 
tween the two countries. This action 
proved that Jefferson and his advisers 
did not desire any accommodation of 
existing grievances, but war only. 

At this juncture a very unfortunate 
affair took place which produced much 
ill-feeling. While a British squadron 
was near Cape Henry, Va., three of 
the crew of the frigate Melampus de- 
serted. These men were enlisted on 
board the U.S. frigate Chesapeake, and 
a demand made by the British Minister 
for their restoration was refused. The 
Chesapeake some time afterwards put 
to sea, and was by the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Berkeley, overhauled by the 
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British fifty-gun ship Leopard. Cap- 
tain Humphreys, of that ship, demand- 
ed the delivery of the deserters on 
board the Chesapeake, and on this be- 
ing refused poured several broadsides 
into the latter, killing three men and 
wounding eighteen, and compelling 
the American vessel to strike her flag. 

This act was immediately disavowed 
by the British Government and the ad- 
miral recalled. In the United States 
the affair produced the liveliest indigna- 
tion, which was not mitigated in the 
least by the earnest efforts of Great 
Britain to settle the matter amicably. 
A proclamation was issued by the 
President forbidding all persons to 
have any intercourse with or to sell 
any supplies to British war vessels in 
the waters of the United States, and 
warlike preparations were made on an 
extensive scale. Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinkney were sent to England in the 
armed schooner Revenge to make a 
number of demands on the British 
Government, including the abandon- 
ment of the right of search. Great 
Britain was quite ready to make repar- 
ation in the Chesapeake affair, but de- 
clined to treat on the other matters, 
Mr. Canning telling the envoys plainly 
that, while he was ready to listen to 
any suggestions, with a view to 
the removal of existing difficulties, 
he would not negotiate anew on the 
basis of a treaty concluded and signed 
and already rejected by one of the par- 
ties. 

The envoys returned home, and then 
was passed the famous Embargo Act 
which prohibited all vessels in the 
ports of the United States from sailing 
for any foreign port, except foreign 
ships in ballast, or with cargoes taken 
on board before the notification of the 
Act. Coastwise vessels were required 
to give heavy bonds to land their car- 
goes in the United States. This Act, 
which is the most remarkable example 
on record of a nation destroying its 
own foreign trade, in the hope of there- 
by injuring another nation with which 
it had large dealings, utterly failed to 
effect the object for which it was pass- 
ed. It became law in December, 1807, 
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and after being made more stringent 
by several amending and enforcing 
acts, was finally repealed in March, 
1809, it having been found injurious 
only to the nation that enactedit. Ina 
single year under its operation the im- 
ports of the United States fell from 
$138,500,000 to $56,990,000, and the 
exports from $108, 343,000 to $22,430,- 
ooo. In lieu of the Embargo Act a 
Non-Intercourse Act was passed by 
which the commerce of the United 
States was opened to all the world ex- 
cept Great Britain and France. As the 
latter country had little or no commerce 
with the United States, it was quite 
evident that, as before, Britain was 
the only nation aimed at by this meas- 
ure. The relations between Great 
Britain and the United States con- 
tinued to grow more strained, and they 
were not improved when, in 1809, the 
latter Government requested the recall 
of Mr. Jackson, the British Minister at 
Washington. The British Govern- 
ment did not take the trouble to send 
another Minister to replace him until 
1811. 

In the meantime the Government of 
the United States, which had every 
year been growing more friendly to 
France, was endeavouring to make 
terms with that country for a relaxa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Continental System.”’ As 
a result of this, in August, 1810, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
a despatch to the United States Minister 
at Paris stated that the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees were revoked, and that 
their operation would cease from the 
first of November following, ‘‘it being 
understood that in consequence of this 
declaration, the English shall revoke 
their Orders in Council, and renounce 
the new principles of blockade which 
they have wished to establish, or that 
the United States, conformably to their 
law, will cause their rights to be re- 
spected by the English.” The meaning 
of the last clause of this communica- 
tion might be somewhat obscure were 
it not from our knowledge of the fact 
that Minister Armstrong had been in- 
structed to offer, in addition to the re- 
peal of the Embargo Act, a declaration 
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of war against Great Britain should that 
Government refuse to recall the Orders 
in Council after the Emperor had with- 
drawn his Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
His offer was made in April, 1808, but 
Bonaparte did not value an American 
alliance so highly as the men who of- 
fered it. His business was war, and 
he did not believe that an American 
alliance could be of much service to 
him. This is why two years were suf- 
fered to elapse before any notice was 
taken of the American Minister’s offer. 
Although the French response was 
merely a contingent repeal of the De- 
crees, depending on the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, the Government of 
the United States at once treated it as 
absolute, and, while strictly enforcing 
the non-importation act against British 
ships, permitted French men-of-war 
and merchantmen to enter its harbours 
freely. It also required the British 
Government to revoke the Orders in 
Council. That Government demand- 
ed the production of the instrument by 
which the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
were revoked, but it was not until the 
21st May, 1812, that such a document 
was produced, and then it was found 
to bear date of the 28th April, 1811, or 
nearly eight months after the time 
when it was first announced that the 
Decrees were revoked. This instru- 
ment expressly declared that these 
French Decrees were repealed in con- 
sequence of the American Congress 
having by an Act of the rst March, 
1811, provided that British ships and 
merchandise should be excluded from 
the ports of the United States. This 
was a clear proof that an understand- 
ing existed between that country and 
France hostile to British interests. 
Still when this French document was 
produced the British Goverment, to 
quote the language of the Manifesto 
issued by the Prince Regent, ‘‘ desir- 
ous of reverting, if possible, to the 
ancient and accustomed principles of 
Maritime War, determined on revok- 
ing, conditionally, the Orders in Coun- 
cil.” It was not until the 21st May, 
1812, that the British Government was 
furnished by the American Minister in 
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London with a copy of the document, 
and, on the 23rd June,* a declaration 
from the Prince Regent in Council was 
published, absolutely revoking all 
orders so far as they applied to the 
United States. Had the Government 
of that country been animated by a 
sincere desire for peace this action 
would have brought the War of 1812 
to an end suddenly. 

In May, 1811, an encounter took 
place on the high seas between a 
British war vessel and an American 
frigate which showed the belligerent 
disposition which animated the navy of 
the United States. The U.S. frigate 
President, 44 guns, carrying the broad 
pennant of Commodore Rodgers, while 
cruising off Cape Henry, sighted the 
British sloop of war Little Belt, 18 
guns, Captain A. B. Bingham, which 
was cruising northward in search of the 
British frigate Guerriere. The President 
discovered the British sloop about noon, 
and immediately gave chase, but it was 
dark before the American vessel drew 
alongside. Captain Bingham hailed 
the President asking, ‘‘ What ship is 
that?” but the only reply he received 
was a repetition of his own question. 
The President then fired a broadside 
which the Zz¢t/e Belt immediately re- 
turned, An action ensued which lasted 
about forty-five minutes, when the big 
American ship sheered off. At dawn 
the President bore down again and 
Rodgers sent an officer on board the 
Little Belt with profuse apologies and 
offers of assistance which were declin- 
ed. As the United States Government 
was at that time at peace with the 
whole world, it is clear that Rodgers’ 
attack on the Zzttle Belt was merely 
the act of a sea bully who wished to 
stand well with his countrymen at a 
cheap rate, by attacking a ship of less 
than one-fourth his own strength. The 
Little Belt bore away for Halifax, while 
Rodgers returned to New York to re- 
ceive the congratulations of his friends. 

When Congress met in November, 
1811, its tone was warlike. The Pre- 


*These Orders in Council were revoked 
without knowledge of the Declaration of War 
by the United States on June 18th. 
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sident, Mr. Madison, sounded the key- 
note by a belligerent message, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations pre- 
sented a report which was a compre- 
hensive indictment of Great Britain for 
almost every kind of political crime. 
A tremendous amount of fervid elo- 
quence was employed to fire the na- 
tional heart to the point of going to 
war, Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun 
being among the loudest and most vio- 
lent in their advocacy of extreme mea- 
sures. John Randolph, of Virginia, 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, and 
all the leaders of the Federalist party 
were against a war with Great Britain, 
and opposed all proposals to that end, 
but they were entirely outnumbered in 
Congress, and measures looking to- 
wards a declaration of war were rapid- 
ly passed. Additional regulars to the 
number of twenty-five thousand men 
were ordered to be enlisted, the calling 
out of one hundred thousand militia 
was authorized, and appropriations 
were made for large purchases of arms 
and ammunition. The President was 
authorized to call upon the Governors 
of the several states to furnish each 
its quota of this militia force. Pro- 
vision was also made for the enlist- 
ment of a large body of volunteers. 
These bills were passed in January, 
1812, and it was expected that at least 
seventy thousand men would be ready 
to take the field in the spring and in- 
vade Canada. 

The Federal Government was en- 
couraged in its truculent course by 
some of the State Legislatures, those 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Georgia, Kentucky and Ohio having 
passed resolutions in favour of war 
with Great Britain. The Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, in its 
reply to the annual message of the 
Governor, denounced Great Britain as 
‘*a piratical state.” Patriotism was a 
very plentiful commodity in the United 
States at that time, if the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was to 
be believed. They stated that the 
patriotic fire of the Revolution still 
lived in the American breast ‘‘ with a 
holy and inextinguishable flame.” This 
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‘*holy flame” developed itself mainly 
in an intense desire to possess Canada, 
and it was stimulated by the thought 
that a favourable time had arrived to 
strike a deadly blow against Great 
Britain. It was known that Napoleon 
was preparing to invade Russia with 
an immense army and no one in the 
United States doubted his success. An 
alliance with so powerful a ruler ap- 
peared to these American patriots to 
be very desirable, and they fully be- 
lieved that Canada was ready to rise 
and throw off its allegiance to the 
British Crown as soon as an American 
army appeared on its frontier. Dr. 
Eustis, the United States Secretary of 
War, in one of his speeches gave ex- 
pression to this sentiment when he said: 
‘*We can take the Canadas without 
soldiers; we have only to send officers 
into the Provinces and the people, dis- 
affected towards their own Govern- 
ment, will rally round our standard.” 
Henry Clay, who had always been 
most violent in his animosity to- 
wards Great Britain, said on the floor 
of Congress:—‘‘ It is absurd to sup- 
pose that we will not succeed in our 
enterprise against the enemy’s Prov- 
inces. We have the Canadas as much 
under our command as Great Britain 
has the ocean, and the way to conquer 
her on the ocean is to drive her from 
the land. I am not for stopping at 
Quebec or anywhere else; but I would 
take the whole continent from them, 
and ask them no favours. Her fleets 
cannot then rendezvous at Halifax as 
now; and, having no place of resort in 
the North, cannot infest our coast as 
they have lately done. It is as easy 
to conquer them on the land as their 
whole navy would conquer ours on the 


ocean. We must take the Continent 
from them. I wish never to see peace 
till we do. God has given us the 


power and the means; we are to blame 
if we do not use them.” 

It was with such aspirations and 
hopes as these that the Government 
and people of the United States enter- 
ed upon the War of 1812. 

Although, as has been seen, war had 
been resolved on by the Congress of 
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the United States as early as the au- 
tumn of 1811, there was still some 
formal business to be done before it 
could be actually declared. The cry 
for war on the part of the people 
seemed to be loud, yet there were many 
who were strongly opposed to such a 
contingency, while others, when they 
found their country on the eve of a 
contest, felt great hesitancy as to the 
proper course to pursue. Among 
these doubters was no less a personage 
than President Madison himself, who, 
notwithstanding his belligerent mes- 
sage to Congress, had never been in 
favour of resorting to hostilities if they 
could by any possibility be avoided. 
But he was in the hands of men more 
powerful than himself. On the 2nd 
March, 1812, he was waited upon bya 
number of the leading men of the Demo- 
cratic party, and plainly told that the 
only terms upon which he could obtain 
re-nomination to the Presidency was 
by consenting to a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. In their opin- 
ion such a measure was necessary to 
the success of the party, although at 
this day it does not seem quite clear 
how the Democrats could be defeated 
because they acquiesced in the pacific 
policy which the Federalists advocated. 
Madison, coerced by the threats of his 
political friends, yielded against the 
dictates of his better judgment, and 
thereby brought on his country three 
years of war which gave not one com- 
pensating advantage. On the 1st April 
he sent a confidential message to Con- 
gress, recommending the laying of an 
embargo on all shipping for sixty days, 
as a preliminaryto a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. A bill to this 
effect was, by the aid of the previous 
question, carried in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the same evening by a 
vote of seventy to forty-one. Next day 
it was sent to the Senate, which took 
it up under a suspension of the rules 
and passed it with an amendment ex- 
tending the time of the embargo to 
ninety days. This amendment was 
concurred in by the House, and the 
bill became law on the 4th of April. 
This Embargo Act was followed by 
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another measure forbidding all im- 
portations by land whether of goods 
or specie. These enactments were fol- 
lowed by vigorous preparations for 
war both by land and sea, by strength- 
ening the army and navy and making 
large depots and magazines for the use 
of the troops. On the rst June, Mr. 
Madison, yielding once moretothe pres- 
sure put upon him by a Committee of 
Democrats headed by Henry Clay, sent 
another confidential message to Con- 
gress recapitulating a number of rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, war should 
be declared, and leaving the decision 
of the question in the hands of Con- 
gress. Acting on this the House of 
Representatives on the 4th of June, by 
a vote of seventy-nine to forty-nine, 
passed a bill declaring war against 
Great Britain. This bill was discussed 
by the Senate for twelve days, and was 
finally passed in that body on the 17th 
June by a vote of nineteen to thirteen. 
It was then sent back to the House on 
the 18th for concurrence in certain 
amendments; the same day it received 
the signature of the President, and on 
the following day he issued a procla- 
mation declaring war between the two 
countries. 

While the debate on the war meas- 
ure was going on in the Senate, al- 
though the deliberations of that body 
were supposed to be secret, enough 
leaked out to make the public aware of 
what the result was likely to be. In 
the South and West the war was 
popular, but in the New England 
States the reverse was the case. There 
the news that war had been declared 
was received with marked tokens of 
disfavour. The Governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut refused to comply with the requisi- 
tions for militia made upon them by 
the President, taking the ground that 
such a demand could only be made in 
case of an actual invasion. The Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey denounced the war 
as ‘‘ inexpedient, ill-timed and danger- 
ouslyimpolitic.” The Maryland House 
of Delegates passed resolutions com- 
mending the action of the New Eng- 
land Governors. But such demonstra- 
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tions only served to exasperate the 
promoters of the war, the would-be 
conquerors of Canada. The Federal 
Republic, a newspaper published in 
Baltimore, which ventured to oppose 
the war, had its office sacked by the 
mob and its proprietors put in peril of 
their lives. An attempt to re-establish 
the paper a few weeks later resulted in 
a fearful riot,in which General Lingan, 
an aged hero of the Revolution, was 
killed, and General Henry Lee, a very 
distinguished Revolutionary soldier, 
was maimed for life and so severely in- 
jured that he never recovered. This 
act of the Baltimore rabble became 
highly important in a national sense, 
for it deprived the United States of the 
services of probably the only officer of 
the Revolution who was in 1812 cap- 
able of successfully leading an army. 
It also emphasized in a marked de- 
gree the partisan and sectional char- 
acter of the war. 

The two Canadian Provinces, which 
were the prizes the Americans propos- 
ed to secure as the reward of their 
valour, had a frontier nearly two 
thousand miles in extent, reaching from 
Lake Superior to the New Brunswick 
boundary, which was liable to be at- 
tacked at any point by an invading 
army from the United States. Their 
population was in 1812 less than 4o0,- 
000 souls, and of this number Western 
Canada contained about 80,000. The 
300,000 inhabitants of Eastern Canada 
were mostly of French origin, descend- 
ed from the peasantry left in the coun- 
try when it was surrendered to Brit- 
ain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 
The French were sometimes restive 
under British rule, and it was believed 
by the United States politicians that 
they would welcome an invading army 
of Americans and become Republicans. 
The small British minority in Eastern 
Canada consisted largely of exiled 
Loyalists and their children, from 
whom even the most sanguine Am- 
erican, if in the possession of his 
proper senses, could hardly expect 
a very cordial reception. The popula- 
tion of Upper Canada was made up of 
the descendants of exiled Loyalists 
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and disbanded soldiers, together with 
immigrants from the British Islands 
and the United States. The British 
immigrants were naturally attached to 
their own flag and their own form of 
Government, but not more so than the 
Loyalists, who had suffered from United 
States injustice. In both these classes 
the invaders of Canada could only ex- 
pect to find resolute enemies; yet such 
was the delusion of United States poli- 
ticians that they actually expected both 
British immigrants and Loyalists to rise 
and renounce their allegiance the mo- 
ment a United States force appeared 
on the frontier. It was a vain hope, 
and the lesson taught the presumptu- 
ous invaders was one that has not been 
forgotten even at the presentday. The 
United States immigrants who came 
to Upper Canada after the Loyalist 
immigration were not numerous enough 
to affect the efficient defence of the 
Province, even had they been disposed 
to do so, which is doubtful. 

Yet, after making all allowance for 
the loyalty and fortitude of the people 
of Canada, it is impossible not to feel 
surprised at the combination of skill, 
courage and good fortune which en- 
abled the country to make a successful 
defence against its invaders. Against 
the few hundred thousand inhabitants 
of Canada were arrayed the eight mil- 
lions of the United States, forming a 
population that had read a great deal 
of the glories of war and desired to ex- 
perience some of them in their own 
persons. The British Islands then had 
a population of eighteen millions, but 
they were three thousand miles away, 
and, with one brief interval of peace, 
had for nineteen years been at war with 
France, spending hundreds of millions 
of pounds in maintaining the conflict, 
and in subsidizing other nations in 
order to enable their armies to keep 
the field. In 1812 the British hada 
land force of 300,000 men, but the 
area of conflict was so wide that it was 
impossible to spare many troops for 
the defence of Canada, even had a war 
been anticipaied. 
summer of that year, the Orders in 
Council having been revoked, the Brit- 






But all through the ' 


ish Government rested secure in the 
belief that there would be no war, and 
it is marvellous that during this critical 
period Canada was not overrun and 
wholly lost to the British Crown. The 
total number of British regulars in Ca- 
nada when war was declared was but 
4,450, and of these there were only 
1,450 in the Upper Province with a 
frontier of thirteen hundred miles to 
defend against an active and enterpris- 
ing enemy. These consisted of nine 
hundred men of the gist Regt.; two 
hundre@ and fifty of the roth Royal 
Veteran Battalion; two hundred and 
fifty of jthe Royal Newfoundland Regt. 
and fifty men of the Royal Artillery. 
In Lower Canada were the first bat- 
talion of the 8th, the 49th and 1ooth 
Regiments, a small detachment of 
Artillery and the Canadian and Glen- 
garry Fencibles, the latter two being 
Provincial corps. The only reinforce- 
ments which arrived during the summer 
of 1812 were the rst Regt. or Royal 
Scots from the West Indies, and the 
103rd Regt., and a few recruits for the 
other regiments from England, but 
these reinforcements did not reach Ca- 
nada in time to take part in any of the 
important operations of that year. The 
defence of the country against a power- 
ful invading enemy had therefore to be 
entrusted to the few regulars that were 
in Canada prior to the declaration of 
war and to the Canadian militia. 

The preparations for the invasion of 
Canada were made on a very ample 
scale. Congress had provided for the 
maintenance of a regular army of 
36,700 men, in addition to 50,000 vol- 
unteers, and to these were to be added 
100,000 militia to be furnished by the 
several States. A loan of $11,000,000 
was authorized, and this it was expect- 
ed would pay the war expenses for the 
first year, but, as nearly $5,000,000 of 
this loan was not subscribed for and 
the war expenditure was more than 
double what had been anticipated, the 
difference had to be made up by an 
issue of Treasury notes, an expedient 
which brought financial disaster on the 
country at a later day. Canada was 
to be invaded at three points, one army 
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MADISON 


The President of the United States, who, ‘‘coerced by the threats of his political friends, 
yielded against the dictates of his better judgment, and thereby brought on 
three years of war which gave not one compensating advantage.” 


being directed by way of Plattsburg, 
on Lake Champlain, against Montreal; 
a second against the Niagara frontier, 
and a third against the extreme end of 
the Western Peninsula at Detroit. 
Major-General Dearborn, who had the 
general direction of military operations 
on the northern frontier, commanded 
the Plattsburg army in person, and is 
said to have received the most positive 
instructions to winter at Montreal. 


3 


The Niagara army, which was 6,300 
strong, was under the command of 
Major-General Stephen Van Rensselaer 
of New York. The Detroit army was 
commanded by Brigadier-General Hull, 
a veteran of the Revolutionary war. 
This last army, which was the first to 
take the field, was not included in the 
command of General Dearborn but was 
under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Eustis, the Secretary of War, the per- 
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son who was so confident of taking 
Canada without soldiers. 

It was quite in keeping with the 
spirit which had marked the conduct of 
the whole quarrel with Great Britain 
that Congress before adjourning should 
have requested the President to recom- 
mend a day of humiliation and prayer 
to be observed by the people of the 
United States, for the purpose of pub- 
licly invoking the blessing of God on 
their cause. President Madison ap- 
pointed the 2zoth August for this pur- 
pose. On that day all good citizens of 
the United States were expected to 
approach the awful presence of the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the Universe with a 
petition on their lips, that He would 
strengthen their armies to enable them 
to invade and slay the peaceful people 
of Canada; that He would graciously 
assist them to desolate Canadian 
homes, to make widows of the wives, 
and orphans of the children of Canada, 
and to bring all the manifold horrors 
of war on a people who had never in- 
jured them by word or deed. If the 
Almighty had not been merciful as well 
as just, these impious petitions would 
have withered the lips of those who 
uttered them, but before they were 
made they had been denied, and one 
American army with its General was a 
prisoner on the soil of Canada. Had 
this fact been known to the New Eng- 
land ministers who took advantage of 
the day to denounce the war and its 
authors from their pulpits, it would 
have given point to their utterances 
and strength to their eloquence. The 
words of William Ellery Channing on 
that occasion, spoken from his own 
pulpit in Boston when he declared the 
war to be ‘‘an unjustifiable and ruin- 
ous war—a war that is leading us 
down to poverty, vice and slavery,” 
were So Suitable to the day and so true 
as to be almost prophetic. A war un- 
dertaken under false pretences, for the 
benefit not of the nation but of party, 
and aimed against the peace, liberty 
and happiness of a friendly people 
could not end otherwise than in 


disaster. 
The Governor-General of Canada 
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when the war broke out was Sir 
George Prevost, an officer of Swiss 
origin, who had risen to high rank in 
the British service, and who, in con- 
sequence of his conciliatory disposi- 
tion and kindly manners, had proved 
an acceptable civil governor. But as 
a military leader, as the sequel showed, 
he was nota success. Canada need- 
ed at that timme a bold and active 
Commander-in-Chief, but Sir George 
Prevost was neither active nor bold. 
The one sure claim that Sir George 
Prevost has upon the respect of the 
Canadians of the present day rests 
on the fact that he succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the French of 
Lower Canada. 

The Legislature of that Province, 
when it met in February, 1812, was 
not backward in adopting his ad- 
vice to take defensive measures in 
view of an anticipated invasion. A 
Militia Bill was passed which author- 
ized the Governor to embody two 
thousand unmarried men for three 
months in the year; and in case of in- 
vasion or imminent danger thereof, to 
retain them for one year, relieving 
one-half of the number embodied by 
fresh drafts at the expiration of that 
period. In the event of war the Gov- 
ernor was authorized to embody the 
whole militia of the Province should 
it become necessary. The grants for 
the support of the militia were on a 
most liberal scale, when it is con- 
sidered that the total revenue of the 
Province for the previous year had 
been only seventy-five thousand pounds. 
The sum of sixty-two thousand pounds 
was granted for the purpose of militia 
and defence, of which thirty thousand 
pounds were to be employed only in 
case of war. The Governor-General 
was thus placed in a position to com- 
mand all the resources of Lower Can- 
ada in case of an invasion. On the 
28th May, when it was clear that war 
was imminent, he organized four bat- 
talions of militia under the authority 
of the new act. A regiment of Canada 
Voltigeurs (light infantry) was raised 
and placed under the command of 
Major De Salaberry of the 60th Regt. 




































Arrangements were made, with the 
concurrence of the Legislature, for the 
issue of army bills to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
redeemable with interest at the expira- 
tion of five years. The sedentary 
militia were drilled, and in the cities 
everything assumed a warlike aspect. 
The President of Upper Canada was 
Major-General Isaac Brock, a man in 
almost every way a contrast to Sir 
George Prevost. He was active, 
vigilant and brave, and had long 
foreseen the approaching conflict. 
His first care in the spring of 1812 
was to strengthen the posts under 
his command. He reinforced Am- 
herstburg on the Detroit frontier 
with a detachment of one hundred 


men of the 41st Regiment. He 
quietly made arrangements for 


calling out the militia of the Pro- 
vince, and took such steps as his 
means permitted for their equip- 
ment. 

While, as has been already seen, 
the war was promoted by the De- 
mocrats of the United States for 
the purpose of advancing their 
party interests at the coming Pre- 
sidential election, Dr. Eustis, the 
War Secretary, had some personal 
views of his own which prompted 
him to become its advocate. This 
gentleman had served as a regi- 
mental surgeon in the Continental 
Army of the Revolution, and after- 
wards settled in Boston where he 
became a violent politician. After 
serving in Congress for some time 
he was appcinted Secretary of War 
by President Madison when his 
first term commenced in 1809. 
From the moment of his appointment 
he employed his best energies to bring- 
ing on a war with Great Britain, see- 
ing in such a measure and the conquest 
of Canada, to which he believed it 
would lead, an easy method of seating 
himself, a successful War Secretary, in 
the Presidential chair. The glory of 
having added an enormous area to the 
territory of the United States would, 
in his view, be sufficient to give him an 
assurance of capturing so great a prize 
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as the chief magistracy of the Republic. 
But to prevent there being any possi- 
bility of doubt as to the person en- 
titled to the glory of conquering Ca- 
nada, he determined on directing an 
invasion against what he believed to be 
its weakest point, the Detroit frontier. 
It was for this reason that he assumed 
the entire control of the army under 
General Hull, and it illustrates in a 
marked degree the irony of fate, that 


SIR GEORGE 


PREVOST 


Governor-General of Canada when the United 


States declared war against Great 
Britain in June 1812, 


the very precautions which he took to 
isolate this army from the command of 
General Dearborn, led to its capture 
and his own political ruin. Had the 
operations in the Western Peninsula 
been included in the armistice* signed 
by Dearborn on the goth August, the 
British flag would not have been flying 
over Detroit seven days later. 

There was, however, a great deal of 





*The circumstances in connection with this 
armistice will be explained in a future chapter. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ISAAC BROCK 


President of Upper Canada when the War of 1812 commenced. 


To his activity, vigilance 


and bravery is due the successful defence made during the early months of the war. 


the wisdom of the serpent in the man- 
ner in which the American War Secre- 
tary proceeded to open the campaign 
against Canada. In the early part of 
the year Governor Hull, of Michigan, 
was called to Washington for the pur- 
pose of consulting with Eustis as to 
the proposed invasion of Canada by 
way of Detroit. Hull was rather 
averse to be the leader of such a cam- 
paign, unless the control of Lake Erie 
could first be secured, but he was over- 


borne by the eloquence and the prom- 
ises of the War Secretary, and he yield- 
ed to his wishes and accepted a com- 
mission as Brigadier-General and the 
command of the proposed army of in- 
vasion, which was to be composed of 
the militia and volunteers of Ohio and 
Michigan, together with a regiment of 
the regular army. In pursuance of 
this arrangement a requisition was 
made upon Governor Meigs, of Ohio, 
for twelve hundred militia to be drilled 











and ready to march to Detroit. Ohio 
at that time had a population of 350,- 
ooo persons, or four times as many as 
the whole of Upper Canada, and their 
warlike zeal was so great that far more 
than the required number responded to 
the call of Governor Meigs. They as- 
sembled at Dayton about the end of 
April and spent nearly a month in pre- 
parations for the campaign. These in- 
cluded their organization into three 
regiments and the election of officers. 
They were presently joined by three 
companies of Ohio Volunteers, and on 
the twenty-fifth of May, Governor Hull 
made his appearance and took com- 
mand of the army. This date is im- 
portant and notable for it shows that a 
United States Brigadier-General was in 
command of an army intended for the 
invasion of Canada seven days before 
the President’s message suggesting a 
declaration of war was sent to Con- 
gress, and nearly four weeks before 
war was actually declared. Nor must 
it be forgotten that this expedition had 
been secretly prepared, and that no 
one in Canada could learn, by any of 
the ordinary channels of information, of 
the attack which menaced his country. 

The formal transfer of the command 
of the Ohio Militia and Volunteers from 
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Governor Meigs to Governor Hull was 
accompanied by a grand display of elo- 
quence. If the result of the war could 
have been decided by words, then the 
fate of Canada would have been sealed 
that day, for there were orations by 
Governor Meigs, General Hull and 
Colonel Lewis Cass, then a young law- 
yer utterly without military experience, 
who had been elected to the command 
of the Third Ohio Regiment. There 
was a vast amount of patriotic enthusi- 
asm on the occasion, as all the speak- 
ers announced their intention to con- 
quer Canada or die in the attempt. 
But there was far more when, a few 
days later, the men of Ohio were joined 
by the 4th Regiment of regulars un- 
der Lieut.-Col. James Miller. They 
were escorted into camp by the three 
Ohio regiments and passed under a 
triumphal arch of evergreens decked 
with flowers, and inscribed with the 
words: ‘‘ TIPPECANOE—GLORY.”* 
General Hull immediately issued a 
complimentary order, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief ‘‘ that there will be 
no other contention in this army but 
who will most excel in discipline and 
bravery.” The reader will be able to 
judge by the sequel how far this belief 
was well founded. 


*The Battle of Tippecanoe was fought on November 7th, 1811, between a United States 
army under Harrison and some discontented and excited Indians. 
pp. 78-79- 
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See Kingsford, Vol. VIIL., 
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THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION 
AT GLACE BAY 


INCLUDING AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. 


MARCONI’S CHIEF OF STAFF 


By Thomas J. Curren 


“T‘HE Marconi Wireless Telegraph 

Station at Glace Bayis about com- 
pleted, and the promise of the inventor 
regarding trans-Atlantic wireless tele- 
graphy is shortly to be put to a test. 
There seems to be in the public mind 
a*growing scepticism as to the feasibil- 
ity of Mr. Marconi’s project, cwing, 
perhaps, to the prolonged delay in 
commencing operations; but it should 
be borne in mind that so much has al- 
ready been accomplished in long-dis- 
tance wireless telegraphy, that Mar- 
coni’s promise to transmit a wireless 
message across the Atlantic cannot be 
regarded as chimerical. Marconi is 
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engaging in an uphill fight. He has 
to deal with the strong opposition of 
the trans-Atlantic cable companies, to 
whom the success of the project means 
opposition. He has also to combat 
the more annoying antagonism of the 
dozen or more wireless telegraph 
companies that have sprung into exist- 
ence since he first made his invention 
generally known. It will, therefore, 
be readily understood that the inventor 
is extremely anxious that there shall be 
no hitch in his system when he offers 
it to the public. Whatever delay has 
occurred is due solely to Marconi’s de- 
sire for perfection and to the experi- 











ments he has been conducting with 
this object in view. 

The writer recently made a visit to 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Sta- 
tions at Glace Bay, where he had an in- 
teresting interview with Mr. Vyvyan, 
Marconi’s chief of staff, who stated 
that while he would like to give all the 
information in his possession, there 
were still a few important facts that he 
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would have to withhold, as a publica- 
tion of them at the present time would 
be detrimental to the interests of his 
chief. On account of this apparently 
necessary secrecy, photographs of the 
interior of the receiving-house will not 
accompany this article. It can, how- 
ever, be stated that the instruments in- 
stalled there embody new ideas, one of 
which is the possibility of transmitting 
a wireless message which can be re- 
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ceived only by the station for which it 
is intended, thus preserving the integ- 
rity of individual messages. The co- 
herer, also, used by Mr. Marconi in his 
former experiments, has been supplant- 
ed bya receiver of much greater capac- 
ity and reliabilitv. The old type of co- 
herer was not always reliable, and the 
new method has the distinct advantage 
of a capacity of several hundred words 
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a minute should it be required. 

The Glace Bay station consists of four 
large towers, which support from their 
tops heavy cables suspended to forma 
square. From all sides of this square 
the aerial wires descend and converge 
to the aerial cable, which is carried 
down into the building containing the 
powerful electrical plant specially con- 
structed for the station. The towers 
take the place of the single mast that 
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is used where transmission is to be 
conducted over moderate distances. 
For the regular transmission of mes- 
sages over distances measured by the 
thousand miles a vastly greater capac- 
ity is necessary, both in the generation 
and the reception of the electric waves, 
than suffices for the familiar experi- 
ments of transmission over distances 
varying from 50 to 100 miles. 

The necessary height for the vertical 
wires has been attained by the four 
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braced wooden towers, each 210 feet 
high, at the four corners of a square, 
which measures about 200 feet on a 
side. The foundation of each tower 
consists of a mass of concrete formed 
in a hollow square, the external dimen- 
sions being 36x36 feet, and the inter- 
nal 24x24 feet. The experience of pre- 
vious attempts to carry a set of lofty 
aerial wires, and especially the collapse 
of the Cape Cod towers in a heavy 
gale, has led to many improvements in 
the method of stringing the sustaining 
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SETTLEMENT AND THE ATLANTIC OCEAN ARE SEEN IN THE 
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Four three-inch 
cables are strung from platform to 
platform at the top of the towers, and 
from these cables depend 150 aerial 


wires and guy ropes. 


wires. These are drawn together and 
united in the centre of the square into 
the cable, which descends vertically to 
enter the transmitting and receiving 
house. The average length of the 
aerial wires before they meet in the 
common central cable is about 140 feet 

The Glace Bay towers are on a prom- 
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ontory seventy feet above mean high 
water, while the English station is at 
Poldhu, on the Cornwall coast. 

Mr. Vyvyan, upon being asked what 
proof there existed beyond Marconi’s 
assertion that a wireless message had 
been received at Newfoundland from 
the Cornwall station in England, stated 
that the inventor had an assistant with 
him at the time this experiment was 
made, and that this assistant as well 
as Marconi himself distinctly heard the 
letter S repeated several times. ‘‘ But,” 








said Mr. Vyvyan, ‘* why do you ask 
for proof of this Newfoundland mes- 
sage, when there exists undeniable 
evidence of a more severe test in the 
recent exchange of messages between 
the s.s. Philadelphia at sea and the 
wireless station at Cornwall, at a dis- 
tance of 1,551 miles? At this distance 
messages regarding the condition of 
the weather at the respective points 
were distinctly exchanged, and,” he 
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and fully equipped, it will be as easy 
for me to send a wireless message to 
San Francisco as it would be to send 
a message to that promontory over 
there,” indicating a point about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, ‘‘and so confid- 
ent is Marconi of the complete success 
of his wireless telegraph system, that 
he contemplates the erection at once of 
another station at Cape Town, South 
Africa. Messages can then be ex- 
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continued, ‘‘a greater feat than this has 
since been accomplished in the ex- 
change of complete messages (at the 
time of the King of Italy’s visit to Rus- 
sia) between the Italian warship Carlo 
Alberta at Kronstadt and the English 
station, a distance of 1,400 miles, 800 
of which was overland. This, on ac- 
count of the land resistance, is com- 
puted by Mr. Marconi to be equivalent 
to 4,000 miles over sea. In fact,” he 
added, ‘‘ when this station is completed 


changed between that point and Cana- 
da direct as easily as between Canada 
and England.” 

The delay in commencing operations, 
Mr. Vyvyan stated, was due to Mar- 
coni’s anxiety to thoroughly test his 
system before offering it for public use 
and also to the experiments he has 
been conducting in his efforts to trans- 
mit wireless messages so that they 
cannot be intercepted. It will be re- 
membered that a claim made against 
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the Marconi invention at the time of 
the initial experiments, was the fact 
that wireless messages could be inter- 
cepted, and it is evident that this claim 
was well founded, for it has never been 
contradicted. The experiments which 
the inventor has been making to over- 
come this obstacle have resulted suc- 
cessfully, as will shortly be demonstrat- 
ed when a public test is made. Mr. 
Vyvyan would neither affirm nor deny 
the rumour that wireless messages had 
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fair to Mr. Marconi. The delays were 
unavoidable, and never once since the 
commencement of the construction of 
the station has the work been allowed 
to flag. ‘* You will, perhaps, better 
understand the absurdity of this re- 
port,” said Mr. Vyvyan, ‘‘ when I tell 
you that Mr. Marconi himself is a 
heavy stockholder in this company, 
and so confident am I also of the ulti- 
mate success of the enterprise, that | 
have invested ‘all the means I possess 
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already been exchanged between the 
Glace Bay station and England, but 
taking into consideration the vast 
amount of experimental work that has 
recently been done, it is almost safe to 
assume that the rumour is correct. He 
gave an emphatic denial to the news- 
paper reports alleging that the delay in 
completion of the Canadian station 
was intentional, in order to give the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. time 
to unload their stock on the public. 
The report was absurd and most un- 


in the same company. There is another 
newspaper story which I would like to 
contradict,” he continued, ‘‘and that 
isthe recent Associated Press Despatch, 
stating that Marconi admitted that he 
was not the inventor of the system that 
bore his name, but that the credit be- 
longed to the Marquis Luigi Solari. 
There is no truth in this despatch. It 
should be understood that Marconi 
does not claim to have invented wire- 
less telegraphy, for the transmission of 
sound without wires for short distances 








has been a fact well known to the 
scientific world for some years. But 
he does claim the credit of putting 
this knowledge to practical use. The 
Marquis Solari was associated with 
Marconi in his early experiments, but 
beyond this he had nothing whatever 
to do with the invention of the Mar- 
coni wireless telegraph system.” 

“* Now Mr. Vyvyan,” I said, ‘‘I have 
still a most important question to ask 
you, and because of its importance | 
have left it until the last. When will 
the first public wireless message be 
sent across the Atlantic ?” 

‘*] had begun to hope that you were 
not going to ask me that question,” he 
replied, ‘‘ because I cannot give you a 
definite answer. You will remember 
my telling you at the beginning of this 
interview that the delay which has al- 
ready occurred is due to the fact that 
the system is being thoroughly tested, 
and I will now add that we will not 
commence public operations until we 
are assured that everything is in good 
working order, and that the chance of 
a breakdown is reduced to a_ mini- 
mum. I think, however, I am safe in 
saying that we will be in the market 
for public business in the first month 
of 1903. Yes,” he continued thought- 
fully, ‘‘ you may say that much with 
certainty.” 

This article would not be complete 
without reference to Mr. Wm. Smith, 
of Ottawa, who was mainly instru- 
mental in inducing Mr. Marconi to 
cometo Canada. Mr. Smith happened 
to be in Newfoundland at the time of 
Mr. Marconi’s visit there, and when 
the cable company threatened the in- 
ventor with a legal injunction, he lost 
no time in presenting the advantages 
of Canada as experimental ground. 

The result is the establishment of the 
wireless station at Glace Bay, the most 
important (excepting Cornwall) in the 
Marconi system. If long distance 


wireless telegraphy prove commercially 
successful, it would be difficult to over- 
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estimate the advantages which will 
accrue to Canada from the prompt 
action taken by Mr. Smith in the mat- 
ter. One already guaranteed advan- 
tage is cheaper telegraph rates across 
the ocean. The Glace Bay station is 
subsidized by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the extent of $80,000, and for 
this concession Marconi has contracted 
to transmit ordinary wireless messages 
from and to Canada at the rate of 10 
cents a word, and Government and 
press messages at 5 cents a word. 

In concluding this article it may be 
stated that tangible evidence of the 
practicability of wireless telegraphy 
already exists in Canada. The Cana- 
dian Government is using the Marconi 
wireless system between Chateau Bay 
and Belle Isle with such satisfactory 
results that Mr. D. H. Keely, the Su- 
perintendent of Government Tele- 
graphs, states that he prefers it to the 
cable which is also in operation there. 








A DAY WITH THE WORKINGMAN 


By Charles Lewis Shaw 


— thought may advance all 
* sorts of theories about the Bib- 
lical story of the Garden of Eden and 
the Decree that thenceforth man should 
labour, but there never has been a 
philosopher who has doubted the Divine 
effect. Most of us have found out that 
we have to work for good or evil in 
this work-yard—the world; but that 
there should be any reason beyond 
human selfishness why any particular 
body of men should claim that they 
alone are the world’s workers, is hard 
to understand. Any one who has borne 
the heat and burden of a newspaper- 
man’s life has a fairly clear idea of what 
labour, physical and mental, means. 
Some of us have worked in the trench- 
digging of the battle of life and have 
learned that, important as the digging 
of trenches is, the skilled eye, hand 
and brain of the man who handles the 
maxim counts than the best 
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manipulated spade in the long line of 
trench-diggers. But it is hard to con- 
vince the trench-digger who is one of 
the same army, encounters the same 
heat and faces the same dangers, that 
the man whose trained eye can plant a 
shell to the best advantage two miles 
away through years of study and the 
wisdom of God in His distribution of 
mental and physical gifts, is a more 
valuable man to the common welfare of 
that army than the trench-digger, no 
matter how skilled and well-conducted 
in trench-digging he may be. In the 
industrial warfare of life in this demo- 
cratic age every man is rapidly get- 
ting equal opportunity to serve in the 
trenches or with the artillery, and the 
higher reward will be to him who is the 
more valuable to the common weal. 
If this be not true, then the world will 
have to begin over again and the An- 
archist is right. We unconsciously 
confess or assert in every hour of con- 
tact with our fellow-men that men are 
not equal. 

‘*Spend a day with the workingman 
and write it up—it might make good 
reading after this coal strike,” I was 
told. I have spent many days with 
the workingman in the fortuitous life 
of a working newspaper-man through- 
out three continents, and the MAGAZINE 
chief knew it. ‘*You might have a 
different point of view,” he suggested, 
as I was closing the door of his sanc- 
tum. I had. 

The workingman, using the word in 
its common sense as designating one 
who contributes to the wealth of the 
world by manual labour, is, after all, 
very much like other men—good, bad 
and indifferent —less veneered and 
polished probably, but still very much 
the same order of being as the man 
who controls his labour. Sometimes 
he is better morally, mentally and phy- 
sically, but I shall not attempt to bring 
about the millennium by means of a 
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twenty-five hundred word article. It 
may be through some defect in my 
make-up, the early training of a Tory 
household or the fact that the working- 
man ‘‘who sets up my stuff” frequent- 
ly gets higher pay than I do for writing 
it, but I never could recognize, what a 
Mayor of Toronto aroused the wrath 
of many by calling, ‘‘the aristocracy of 
labour.” The fact that a number of 
men, through a certain amount of ac- 
quired mechanical skill, in which the 
difference between the best and the 
worst craftsmen is not of material mo- 
ment—for their union demands the 
same pay for each man—can band 
themselves together successfully for 
selfish advantage does not necessarily 
make them the aristocrats of labour. 
In the highest degrees of art, literature, 
science and mechanics, ‘‘ unionism” has 
been impossible. Through this union 
of workingmen of different trades in 
a federation of labour an army is cre- 
ated which, if effectively controlled, 
could keep back civilization and for a 
time bring about the triumph of demo- 
cracy or mediocrity, or whatever you 
choose to call a crude attempt at level- 
ling up. 

Unionism has had its own place 
in the progress of the economic world, 
and to it the workingman of to-day 
owes much, but Capital has not a 
monopoly of tyranny. A great labour 
union, with its improved organization, 
can be also a hydra-headed octopus 
capable of causing more misery than a 
Standard Oil Company with enormous 
capital at its command and the man- 
agement of a Rockefeller. With a 
superficial knowledge, that every man 
cannot help having in this age of 
printers’ ink, of the principles of Social- 
ism, I have often wondered why trades 
unionists have not adopted the theories 
of Henry George and the great teach- 
ers of socialistic doctrines. The union 
man seems to be quite willing to adopt 
those teaching's in so far as they are of 
advantage to himself, but the moment 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
has to be extended beyond what he be- 
lieves to be his own interests he calls a 
halt, thereby virtually admitting that 
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his union principles are adopted for his 
own personal advantage. Self-preser- 
vation may bea first law of nature, but 
there seems to be only a difference in 
degree between it and the self-aggran- 
dizement of the capitalist. The horny- 
handed son of union toil should not pre- 
tend to be too good. To give an in- 
stance peculiarly within the knowledge 
of a newspaper-man, the wage of an or- 
dinary reporter on a newspaper in Ca- 
nada is remarkably small. The wages 
of the man who manipulates the type- 
setting machine which sets up his news 
items are frequently double the amount 
received by the reporters. No one will 
deny that the duties of the average 
newspaper reporter are arduous, en- 
tailing a certain amount of literary 
ability acquired by years of study and 
expense. The average operator of a 
type-setting machine has acquired the 
skill which permits him to set up the 
reporter’s copy in a few months. Be- 
yond a technical knowledge of the art 
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of printing, which merely facilitates his 
work but is not essential to it, the skill 
and knowledge of the operator of a 
type-setting machine differs little from 
that of the fluffy-haired, shirt-waisted 
type-writer girl in the business office 
to whom you dictate your letters in the 
intervals between the arranging of her 
ringlets and the reading a chapter of 
Laura Jean Libbey, and the type- 
writer girl who probably has a knowl- 
edge of stenography as well as type- 
writing will get less than one-half the 
remuneration that the union man of 
the type-setting machine obtains. 

In the Capital City of the Dominion 
a reporter on a daily paper, who was 
an adept in the use of a type-writer, in 
the absence of the regular operators, 
was in the habit a short time ago of 
setting up his own stuff on the machines 
in the composing room. He did this 
partly because it was as convenient for 
him to set it up in type as to write it 
and partly out of a desire to know and 
do things. The typographical union 
heard of this and shrewdly saw the 
danger threatened and by resolution 
determined that no machine should be 
used by a reporter in what has come 
to be called a ‘‘ union office,” that is, 
an office in which only members of the 


typographical union are employed. 
They saw the danger. In the better 
class of newspaper offices in the 


United States at the present time re- 
porters’ copy has to be type-written 
before it goes to the printer and every 
reporter must consequently use a type- 
writer. It does not require even the 
shrewd foresight of a typographical 
union to understand the possibility of 
reporters, instead of writing out their 
reports by means of a type-writer, go- 
ing upon their return from an assign- 
ment and setting up their ‘ stuff” in 
type ready for the stereotypers and the 
printing press. This, after all, would 
mean merely a slight addition to the 
knowledge of the already type-writing 
reporter and a matter of regulation asto 
time in the composing room. As for the 
resolution of the typographical union of 
Ottawa, were there not riot and de- 
struction at the time of the introduc- 
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tion of improved machinery by the 
weavers and by the agricultural labour- 
ers of Great Britain? Yet the hand- 
loom, the reaping-hook and the flail are 
almost objects of curiosity in England 
to-day. 

I mentioned this to a leading union 
man the other day—a man who un- 
derstood the printing business thor- 
oughly and he laughed that laugh that 
only a union man can when he imagines, 
in the shortness of his vision, that ‘‘ the 
world is his oyster.” ‘‘ Bah ! ‘‘ he said, 
‘* [Imagine a crowd of reporters tum- 
bling over each other to get their turn 
at one of the most delicately constructed 
machines ever invented. Why, every re- 
porter would have to be‘allowed a ma- 
chine costing several thousands of dol- 
lars. Impossible,’ and he again laughed 
the laugh that the sea-captains of old 
gave forth at the floating tea-kettles, the 
modern steam-ship. Intelligent as is 
the modern workingman and radical 
as the changes and improvements in 
the mechanical trades are, the majority 
of union men seem to believe that 
unionism through which they have ob- 
tained so much will hold back the in- 
vention and resourcefulness of ever 
advancing civilization. The tyranny 
of the master has passed, as it had to 
pass in this God-ruled world, and it 
cannot be that the tyranny of the ser- 
vant shall succeed it forever. And to- 
day the employers have united even as 
their employees have done in the past. 

If selfishness is the bond of union 
which separates in antagonism these 
two forces, seemingly necessary under 
present conditions for the progress of 
the world, both moving on the same 
track from opposite directions there 
must be a collision which will result in 
the smash-up of both and the clearance 
of the road of life for the united prog- 
ress of humanity. The world cannot 
have been made for only one class. 
The solution will be worked out in 
God’s will when the world is ready for 
it. Accordingly I am not losing any 
great amount of sleep over the matter. 

There is a natural inquisitiveness in 
every man to know what the other 
fellow thinks of things, and I spent a 












day with the workingman. - I have 
worked sufficiently at manual labour in 
my life to know that if a re-incarnated 
Dickens or another Zola wishes for pen- 
pictures of wholesale misery and suf- 
fering among the poor, his pen would 
have little material among the work- 
ingmen of Canada for the pathetic and 
heartrending writing that has wrung 


tears of pity from a generation. The 
great Canadian writer of sentiment 


and realism will find possibly a rich 
field among the learned professions, and 
it may be that, in the divine order of 
things, it is time that the non-pro- 
ducer of wealth should be taught things 
that the capitalist is at present fighting 
with all the tenacity that the desire of 
possession begets in human nature. 

To rise up at an hour the God of 
nature says the day has begun, when 
you are accustomed to it, doesn’t strike 
one as being any particular hardship. 
To engage in manly toil of brain and 
body for eight or ten hours under ex- 
isting circumstances may strike a sen- 
timental chord in some people’s breast 
when spoken of as ‘‘ toiling from early 
morn till late at e’en,’’ with references 
to the ‘‘ beads of honest sweat bedew- 
ing equally honest brows”; but my 
sympathy has generally been with the 
man ‘‘who begs some lordly fellow- 
worm to give him leave to toil,” whe- 
ther the lordly fellow-worm happens 
to be a bloated capitalist or a lot of 
fellow-worms in the form of a union. 
To me the saddest thing in human life 
is the man in all the strength of his 
manhood unable, through no fault of 
his own, to work for the support of the 
life that God has given him and the 
lives of those for whom he is responsi- 
ble. There is work for every man, or 
else every creed the world has ever 
known is a lie; and organized capital 
and organized labour can never eradi- 
cate that belief from mankind by any 
theory that the brain can selfishly 
evolve. 

‘* What about the man who doesn’t 
belong to your union and wants a 
job?” I asked a man who was piling 
brick into a hod prior to carrying it to 
the bricklayer on the second storey of 
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the building in course of erection. 

‘*He will want,” he laconically an- 
swered, ‘‘if ourunion knows anything.” 
And he looked insulted when I was 
conceited enough to say that I could 
learn his work and harden my muscles 
sufficiently in a week to handle his job. 

‘* Supposing I want to run my own 
show and not belong to any union, 
would you fellows all strike if the boss 
gave me a job?” 

‘‘That’s just what we'd do,” he re- 
marked. 

‘* Supposing I was hungry and had 
a large and interesting hungry family, 
would you strike then?” I asked. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,” 
the eternal human coming out in the 
man, ‘‘ but the union would have to 
say.” 

‘*Then, as might be the case, if a 
job on this work was the only one 
available, I would have to beg, starve 
or steal, or belong to your union. 
What about the rights of man you fel- 
lows are always talking about? | 
shall have to submit to the control of 
my individual liberty by a union that 
may be through the chances in the 
election of the governing body strongly 
opposed to everything that I hold to 
be right!” 

‘€Oh! well, the union works for the 
advantage of the majority in keeping up 
wages and regulating things generally 
in their interests. The greatest good 
for the greatest number you know.” 

‘* Then in a question as to my liveli- 
hood and my sense of right and wrong, 
and several other trifling matters, | 
have to submit my life’s actions to such 
an unstable thing as a majority!” 

‘* Well, that’s the way in a free coun- 
try everything seems to be run—by 
the majority.” 

‘Individualism, then, doesn’t seem 
to have much of a show with you fel- 
lows. Why don’t go in for socialism 
at once then, and be consistent? ” 

**Oh! yes,” he said, ‘‘ socialism 
is all right enough, but those fellows 
over there just clearing up and chor- 


ing around the building, would get 
about as much as I would, and 


they are not union men, and their 
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work is not skilled work any way.” 

I called his attention to a young, ath- 
letic co-labourer who had been taking 
up three loads to his two, and who 
looked as if he were in the habit of 
doing so right along, and asked him if 
he were not a member of the same 
union, and in receipt of the same pay, 
and he changed the conversation by 
remarking ‘‘ that if it were not for the 
union they would only get enough to 
keep body and soul together,” and it 
may be he was right. 

I followed him up the ladders and 
inclined walks through the building 
on his next trip aloft, and watched the 
bricklayers work. It was interesting 
to see the workman-like quickness 
with which the building rose inch by 
inch, and I admired the adroitness and 
activity of the skilled workmen until 
noon. When the dinner-pails were 
emptied, and a dozen of us were 
lolling at ease in the shadow of a shed 
where the pipes of peaceful tobacco 
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were permitted to be smoked, I asked 
about that bricklaying machine, with 
the aid of which one man could do as 
much work as ten could now accom- 
plish, and I wanted to know how that 
would affect the trade and the union. 
The opinions amounted to about the 
same as that of the captain of ‘‘ the 
wind-jammer” of old regarding the 
modern steamship. Whether it is that 
the hard-headed, hard-handed, intelli- 
gent mechanic is wilfully blind to the 
fact that the world ‘‘do move,” or 
whether it is that, like a certain cele- 
brated statesman, he says, ‘‘ Posterity 
be d d, what did posterity ever do 
for us ?” cannot be said, but he seems 
to be building his house on sand 
that is rapidly trickling from beneath 
it through the inundation of the invent- 
ive genius of the age. I drove away 
on one of the trucks that conveyed 
dressed material from the planing-mill 
a short distance away, and found that 
the driver had belonged toa teamsters’” 
union that had ‘‘ bust.” ‘*Couldn’t 
keep the boys together, somehow, on 








ONE OF THE LOWER STRATA-—HE KEEPS THE 
STREETS CLEAR OF LOOSE PAPER THROWN 
DOWN BY CARELESS HANDS 





















a strike,” he said, ‘‘ and, anyhow, they 
could fill our places too easy.” I asked 
him if he thought it would be the same 
thing with the carpenters and brick- 
layers if, through invention in machin- 
ery, their work would be simplified ex- 
cept as toa fewmen. He said he had 
never thought of it that way, but he 
remembered the time when nearly all 
the house-carpenters had their benches 
in the building under construction, 
where they made the doors, windows 
and the finishings by hand instead of 
getting nearly the whole thing from the 
factory. ‘‘ All that most of them have 
to do is to knock ’em into place.”’ 

‘« Then it seems that, as in your case, 
a union cannot live because pretty 
nearly anybody in his senses can drive 
a team, and in the case of the car- 
penters machinery is largely taking 
their place, except at work requiring 
peculiar personal skill ?” 

‘*Must be something like that. You 
see they’re not as particular now about 
the articles of apprenticeship a carpen- 
ter had to serve under for seven years 
before he learnt his trade. Anybody 
nowadays handy with tools, or enough 
gumption to run a machine, can be a 
carpenter fit to do the ordinary work 
in a building or in a planing mill with- 
ina few months. Still there’s some 
work that machines can never do, and 
there will always be first-class work- 
men that will have to do it.” 

‘* A case of the survival of the fittest. 
That won’t harmonize with union doc- 
trine, will it?” I asked him. He said 
he was not worrying about doctrines, 
but he knew machinery was knocking 
out high pay for ordinary mechanics. 

It was only twenty years ago, and I 
remember watching with all the natural 
interest of a boy a dignified middle-aged 
carpenter, a type of his class in Canada 
at that time, making the doors and 
windows of a public building in which 
the whole of a backwoods country 
town was interested. We thought him 
wondrous wise, we boys did, as we 
watched the skilful manipulation of his 
tools and listened to the words of wis- 
dom that dropped from his grave lips 
on things in general and municipal af- 
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fairs in particular, this elder of the 
church, town councillor and _ school 
trustee, and it was with a senseof pain 
that the world was losing much that 
that I watched the boys and young 
men in the whizzing, whirring factory 
turning out the various parts of doors, 
windows and house-finishings at a rate 
that only permitted a shouted remark 
every now and then from a foreman 
directing the movements of some man, 
who seemed to be merely part of the 
mechanism of the place. I drove back 





‘*THE MAN WHO DOESN’T BELONG TO OUR 
UNION SHOULD STARVE” 


with my friend the teamster, and wait- 
ed with him while a blacksmith en 
route fitted and placed in a few min- 
utes a shoe that had been cast by one 
of his horses. I remembered the gos- 
sip and badinage of the blacksmith 
shop of long ago, when it was the small 
boy’s envied privilege to be allowed 
to blow the bellows that heated the 
fire for the iron that the blacksmith’s 
arm made into a horseshoe, while he 
and the customer exchanged the gos- 
sip of the road. There was a quick 
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look at the hoof by the horseshoer, a 
box of factory-made horseshoes in- 
spected, and in two or three minutes 
a fit was found, the shoe was heated 
and nailed on, and the teamster had 
hardly completed writing out an order 
on his employer for the blacksmith to 
charge when the work was done and 
we were ready to start again. It was 
business, but we are losing something 
in our haste, in spite of the belief that, 
in the economic advancement of the 
world, all is for the best. I spoke 
about this that evening, as half-a-dozen 
workingmen from a big shoe factory 
dropped in after six to a public house 
to partake of a social glass, which the 
machine-like, silent drudgery of the 
day’s work excused, if anything can. 

There was something about the smell 
of leather, I had heard, that fostered 
radical thought, but I was surprised at 
an opinion I heard from the lips of a 
man who bore the outward and visible 
signs of a thinking man in his strongly 
marked forehead. ‘‘ Yes, invention’s 
doing it. And if we loved our fellow- 
men, as we say we do, we should wel- 
come it with joy. We are merely going 
through one of the cycles of the world’s 
progress.” It’s all in the plan of crea- 
tion. It must be if the Christian is right. 
In the mysterious workings of Provi- 
dence all is for the best—for the glory 
of God, and the happiness of mankind. 
In the evolution of things, we are at 
present solving in the wisdom of the 
Creator of all things one of the great 
questions that succeed each other, 
time after time, in the cycle of the ages. 
The selfishness of human nature in the 
concerted actions of capital on one 
side, opposed by the selfish aggrandize- 
ment of labour on the other, and be- 
tween the two, the God-given inventive 
genius of man, which nullifies or will 
nullify the united power of the work- 
ingmen on the one hand, and concen- 
trates into manageable form the manu- 
facturing industries of life to an 


extent that their control by private 
corporations, whose interests are nat- 
urally and essentially selfish, is already 
being resented by civilized humanity. 
You see how the movement in favour of 
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the assumption of the control by the 
people of what we call public utilities, 
is growing throughout the civilized 
world. And what are public utilities ? 
It would require a change of the laws 
of the Bible, wherein is set forth man’s 
duty to God and to his neighbour, a 
reversal of the law of nature, which 
decrees there shall be no waste, to say 
truthfully that there is anything that 
is not ofpublic utility. When the people 
in rapidly increasing instances already 
control the distribution of letters and 
parcels, the sending of telegrams, the 
management of railroads, factories like 
Woolwich, street car lines, electric and 
gas lighting, and dozens of others, 
when it is already the law that a 
portion of the estates of those deceased 
shall revert to the people, it is not a 
far cry to the remedy, let it be called 
socialism, public ownership or what 
name you will. No Act of Parliament 
will bring it about. The acts will 
follow the necessities for them, acknow- 
ledged by the people who will come to 
that knowledge inculcated in God’s 
wisdom as the system of humanity de- 
mands it. What is being borne in on 
us at the present time is the fact that 
in the marvellous development of 
steam, electric and mechanical power, 
the world will have to return for the 
production of wealth to mother earth, 
its source. Civilization seems to travel 
in a circle, but always returns to the 
land. Already there are indications of 
it in our own country especially. Educa- 
tion and legislation is making Canada 
comparatively free from the necessity of 
the army of lawyers that in proportion 
to her population was remarkable. 
Already many lawyers are abandoning 
their profession and devoting them- 
selves to industrial life, such as farming 
and stock raising, in the hitherto waste 
lands of the Canadian West, and grow- 
ing two blades of grass where one grew 
before, and the world is richer. Sani- 
tary regulations throughout the cities 
and towns, and the education of the 
people have affected the practice of the 
medical profession also, and will have 
a similar effect. 

Liberality of thought has even affect- 















ed the ministers of the churches in a 
curious way, and ‘‘creedism” no longer 
holds paramount sway in the religious 
world. Thepapersare not filled with dis- 
cussions about High and Low Church. 
Life is too earnest to worry about the 
doctrine of Apostolic succession. A 
man doesn’t become a Bishopot the 
Moderator of an Assembly merely 
because he is the representative of a 
party in the church. It is because he 
is a useful man to his kind. 

And I thought in the narrowness of 
my mind as I walked homeward in the 
crisp,invigorating coolness of the Cana- 
dian night, of the possibilities of Can- 
ada, which seemed in the divine order of 
things to be ready for the happy pros- 
perity of the incoming time when in the 
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development of her mines, the tilling of 
her vast prairies and the utilization of 
her resources, there was to be a solu- 
tion to some extent of the problem of 
livelihood accentuated by the con- 
flict between capital and labour. That 
in the merging of small mercantile 
establishments into large departmental 
stores, the elimination from our social 
life of the superfluous professional and 
middle men, and above every thing, the 
economy of labour through improved 
machinery, there was in the return to 
natural conditions in the production of 
wealth the answer to the prayer that 
the Saviour of the world, the divine 
Carpenter of Nazareth, gave for man- 
kind, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 


FEEBLE BLOW 


yo to the castle-gate I come, 


Of my true liege and King, 


It will not be with roll of drum 


Or banners fluttering; 


But pacing slowly and alone, 


With plumed head bending low— 


A sorry champion of the throne, 
Knight of the Feeble Blow! 


And when He asks, ‘‘ How fares the fray 


Begun at birth of time?” 


I’ll have no stirring word to say, 


No narrative sublime. 


Dumb with the voiceless hush of shame, 


I’ll meet my liege-lord there; 
Oh, that the burden of my blame 


Be not too great to bear. 





W. H. Belford 
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III—HIS USE OF INSECTS 


i one proceeds with the study of 
his plays it becomes clear that 
Shakespeare was a close observer of 
all the natural objects which came 
under his notice in his every-day ex- 
perience. 

Most men observe closely only that 
which for them has some special inter- 
est; that which in some peculiar man- 
ner is connected with their business or 
their pleasure. 

‘‘The farmer, walking abroad, will 
be quick to notice any signs which 
point out the fluctuations of the weath- 
er or the changes of the season. The 
sportsman, in like manner, finds his in- 
terest aroused by a thousand varying 
phenomena; the mildness or the sever- 
ity of the winter; a late or an early 
spring; a dry or a rainy summer, all 
produce certain results upon the ob- 
jects of his pursuit, and require a cor- 
responding variation in his procedure. 
‘The piercing note of the wild swan 
high in the frosty heavens,’ and the 
‘booming’ of the bitternfrom the ‘sedgy 
shallow’ arouse his attention and 
awaken his destructive energies to 
action. Husbandmen and sportsmen 
are alike in one respect, they both take 
a deep and active interest in some of 
the phenomena of nature.” 

That Shakespeare did not make a 
special study of natural history is plain 
enough. The birds he mentions are 
mostly the English birds, which may 
be seen on the wing or heard to 
* sing on any spring or summer day in 


England. The great master was great 
because he had the hearing ear, the 
seeing eye and the understanding 
heart. Nothing seems to have escaped 
his attention. The insects came under 
his notice as well as the birds and 
flowers, and some of the passages in 
which he refers to them are among 
those which once read are never quite 
forgotten, and if read again become 
the possession of a lifetime. 

Shakespeare may not have been the 
first to apply the term ‘‘ gilded butter- 
fly” to the devotees of fashion and 
pleasure; but, in any event, since his 
time the term, carrying that meaning, 
has passed into the current language 
of the day. King Lear and Cordelia, 
after they were re-united and all past 
misunderstandings cleared away, were 
captured by the forces of Goneril and 
Regan and hurried off to confinement. 
The old monarch addresses Cordelia 
in a manner in which, having in view 
his unhappy condition, is pathetic in 
the extreme: 

** Come, let's away to prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage; 
When thou dost ask me biessing, I'll kneel 
down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live 
And pray and sing and tell old tales and laugh 
“At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court news; and we'll talk with them 
too 

Who loses and who wins; who's in; who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things 
As if we were God's spies.” (Act V, sc. 2.) 

In the play of Coriolanus, when Val- 
eria visits Virgilia and Volumnia, wife 
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and mother to Coriolanus, after asking 
Virgilia about her little son, she tells 
of seeing him o’ Wednesday last:— 

VaL.—O' my word the father’s son; I'll swear 
‘tis a very pretty boy, o’ my troth. I looked 
upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour together; 
has such a confirmed countenance. I saw him 
run after a gilded butterfly; and when he 
caught it, he let it go again and after it again; 
and over and over he comes, and up again; 
catched it again. (Act I, se. 3.) 

The determined and fearless manner 
in which boys chase butterflies fur- 
nished Shakespeare with a forcible fig- 
ure at the time when Marcius, joined 
with the Volscians, is approaching 
Rome with the irresistible fury of a 
conqueror:— 
** He is their God; he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better; and they follow him 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Then boys pursuing summer butterflies 
Or butchers killing flies.”’ 

(Coriolanus, Act IV., sc. 6.) 

Titania in her care for ‘‘ Bottom ” tells 
her fairies to 

‘* pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping 

eyes.” (Mid. N.D. Act III, se. 1.) 

There are references in some of the 
other English poets to butterflies which 
it may be interesting to notice here. 
Thomson, in his ‘* Castle of Indol- 
ence,” contrasts the condition of this 
insect with that of man:— 

‘* Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold! 
See all, but man, with unearned pleasure gay; 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold, 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May; 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she hath to do beneath the radiant sky.” 

Mrs. Hemans, having in mind its 
variable and inconstant flight, likens 
it to 

‘* An embodied breeze at play.” 

Lord Byron, in the ‘‘ Giaour,” in- 
troduces the blue-winged butterfly of 
Kashmere, said to be the rarest and 
most beautiful of the species, in the 
following passage, and calls it the in- 
sect queen: 

‘* As arising onits purple wing 
The insect queen of Eastern spring, 
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O’er emerald meadows of Kashmere 

Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower 

A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 

With panting heart and tearful eye; 

So beauty lures the full-grown child 

With hue as bright and wing as wild, 

A chase of idle hopes and fears 

Begun in folly, closed in tears.” 

The politician of the old days was 
not far behind his modern brother in 
thevocabularyofabuse. InRichard II, 
Act II, sc. 4, Bolingbroke calls the 
creatures of Richard 


‘*the caterpillars of the commonwealth,” 


and the Duke of York’s reflection on 
the destruction of his hopes is: 
‘*Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away.” 

(2nd pt. King Henry VI, Act 3, sc. 1.) 


’ 


‘*False caterpillars” is the epithet 
bestowed by Jack Cade and his ‘*‘ rag- 
ged multitude ” on their opponents. 

The Queen, in King Edward II, is a 
concealed listener to theconversation of 
the gardener and his attendants on the 
state of the kingdom, and what she 
heard illustrates the truth of the say- 
ing that listeners rarely hear good of 
themselves. 

The attendant inquires : 

‘* Why should we in the compass of a pale 

Keep law and form and due proportion, 

Showing, as in a model our firm estate, 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers chok’d up, 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges 
ruined, 

Her knots disorder'd and her wholesome 
herbs 

Swarming with caterpillars ?”’ (Act III, se. 4.) 

Coriolanus, the great Roman general 
—great until he entered upon the politi- 
cal arena—finds himself buffeted and 
banished, because he refused to com- 
ply with the demands of the capricious 
mob. After leaving Rome he joined 
the Volscians and marched against his 
native city at the head of an invincible 
army. 

‘* Is’t possible,” asks Sicinius, ‘‘ that 
so short a time can alter the con- 
dition of a man?” And Menenius 
answers him :— 

‘* There is a difference between a grub and a 
butterfly, yet your butterfly was a grub.” 
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The moths have not been over-look- 
ed. Borachio, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, speaks of ‘‘the smirched, 
moth-eaten tapestry,’ and when Val- 
eria was on the visit to the wife of 
Coriolanus, mentioned above, she ask- 
ed her to lay aside her stitchery and 
play the idle housewife that after- 
noon, and when she refused to do so 
Valeria says to her:— 


‘© You would be another Penelope; yet they 
say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths.” 

And the worm, which chooses for 
its domicile ‘‘the fresh lap of the 
crimson rose,” is also referred to. 

Montague, speaking of Romeo, who 
is acting in a moody and peculiar man- 
ner, because of a certain maiden nam- 
ed Rosaline, who will not smile upon 
him, says that he is— 

** As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.” 

(Romeo and Juliet, Act I, sc. 1.) 

One of the best known and most 
pleasing passages in Shakespeare is 
that one in which Viola, under cover 
of telling her sister’s story, tells her 
own, and in her mouth the image of 
the ‘‘ worm i’ the bud,’’ becomes one 
of the most touching ever used by a 
poet. The Duke wishes her to go to 
Olivia in his behalf, and tells her that 
his love for Olivia ‘‘is all as hungry as 
the sea, and can digest as much,” and 
tells her to make no compare 
‘* Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia.” 

But Viola is herself in love with the 
Duke, and thinks she knows some- 
thing about the love at least one wom- 
an can bear to him, and says in 
reply :— 

**Vio.—Ay, but I know— 

DuKkE—What dost thou know? 

Vi10.—Too well what love women to men may 
owe; 

In faith they are as true of heart as we. 

My father had a daughter loved a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke—And what's her history? 

Vio.—A blank, my lord. She never told her 
love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
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Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in 
thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 

We men may say more, swear more : but in- 
deed, 


Our shows are more than will; for still we 
prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love.” 
(Twelfth Night, Act II, sc. 4.) 
Othello refers to the silkworm in the 
scene where he demands from Desde- 
mona ‘‘ the handkerchief” which in the 
hands of Iago worked such mischief 
between them. He tells her that it 
was endowed with supernatural vir- 
tues by ‘‘an Egyptian,” and says 
that:— 
‘*The worms were hallowed that did breed 
the silk.” 
(Act ITI, se. 4.) 
And Cleopatra, in the hour of her 
extremity, asks the countryman who 
brings her the aspic :— 
‘*Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
that kills and pains not?” 
(Ant. and Cleo., Act V, sc. 2.) 
The beetle, which everyone has not- 
ed on a summer’s evening, is intro- 
duced into Macbeth :— 


‘* Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight; ere to black Hecate’s 
summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy 
hums, 


Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall 
be done 
A deed of dreadful note.” 


(Act III, sc. 2.) 


In Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” the well-known 
passage will be readily recalled in 
which he so happily describes a quiet 
summer evening in the country. The 
flocks from the pasture, the husband- 
men from the field, and the air still— 


‘*Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight.” 


Hogg, singing the lullaby of depart- 


ing day, in his 
says— 


‘“‘Connel of Dee,” 


‘* The beetle began his wild airel to tune, 
And sang on the wynd with an eirysome 
croon, 


Away on the breeze of the Dee.” 
Titania, in her passion for that 
‘* gentle mortal,” ‘‘ Sweet bully Bot- 
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tom,” must be called upon again to 
furnish a reference, this time to the 
glow-worm. 

The fairies are told to— 


** Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 

Hop in his walks, and gamble in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs and mul- 
berries. 


The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, : 


And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise.” 

(M. N. D., Act III, se. 1.) 


Morning comes upon the ghost in 
his discourse with Hamlet, and it must 
be gone. 

** Fare thee well at once; 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire; 
Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me.’ 


’ 


Readers of Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred” will 
easily recall a stanza which, once read, 
is never forgotten, and which is always 
recalled by lovers of nature with a pe- 
culiar pleasure. It is to be found at 
the close of the first scene of the 
poem. Manfred summons the spirits 
of earth and air to appear before 
him, and they speak to him, but are 
invisible. He hears their voices, sweet 
and melancholy sounds, as music on 
the waters, but he is not satisfied; he 
would behold them face to face. The 
spirits answer him and say that they 
have no forms beyond the elements, 
but ask him to choose a form in which 
they may appear. He tells them that 
he has no choice—there is no form on 
earth hideous or beautiful tohim. One 
of the spirits then appears in the shape 
of a beautiful female figure. Manfred 
is overcome with the vision. He thinks 
he might still be happy with such a fe- 
male, and he attempts to clasp the form, 
when it vanishes and he falls senseless. 

An incantation follows, and a voice 
is heard repeating the words— 

** When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass; 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answered owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 


Shall my soul be upon thine, 
With a power and with a sign.” 
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The light of the glow-worm has 
given rise to many very interesting 
superstitions amongst the country peo- 
ple in remote districts. A very pretty 
idea is, that the light may be regarded 
as a nuptial lamp hung out to guide 
the male glow-worm to the society of 
the female; an idea which has been 
happily embodied by Moore in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

‘* For well I knew the lustre shed 

From my rich wings, when proudliest spread, 
Was in its nature lambent, pure 

And innocent as is the light, 


The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bower at night.” 


The grasshopper and the cricket are 
favourites with the poets. The grass- 
hopper is described as— 

** An evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy and sings his fill.” 

Hogg has noticed both his song and 
his activity in his ‘‘ Address to a Wild 
Deer.” 


‘*Elate on the fern-branch the grasshopper 
sings, 
And away in the midst of his roundelay 
springs.” 
Poins says to Prince Hal that they 
shall be merry as crickets. 
In some places it is considered a 
good omen to find a cricket in the 
house. Cowper says of it:— 


‘* Wheresoe’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good.” 


In A Winter's Tale, Hermione’s son 
assures her about a story that he is 
going to tell her that he— 

** Will tell it softly, 
Yon crickets shall not hear me.” 

The grasshopper and the cricket, to- 
gether with some other insects, have a 
hand in the make-up of Queen Mab’s 
famous equipage. Romeo and Mer- 
cutio are speaking of dreams, and 
Mercutio says to Romeo:— 

‘*O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with 
you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep. 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ 

legs, 
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The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, 

The traces of the smallest spider's web, 

The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams, 

Her whip of cricket's bone, the lash of film, 

Her wagoner a small gray-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm, 

Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains and then they dream 
of love; 

O’er courtier’s knees, that dream on court’sies 
straight, 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on 
fees, 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses 
dream, 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters pla- 
gues, ; 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats taint- 
ed are: 

Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit; 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail 

Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice; 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign 
throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathoms deep, and then anon, 

Drums in his ear, at which he starts and 
wakes, 

And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or 
two, 

And sleeps again.” 


We know that Portia was golden- 
haired, because when Bassanio chooses 
the leaden casket, and on opening it 
finds that he has been successful, he 
exclaims: 


‘* Fair Portia’s counterfeit! what demi-god 

Hath come so near creation? Move these 
eyes? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Hereare sever'd lips, 

Parted with sugar breath; so sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in 
her hairs 

The painter plays the spider and hath woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs: 


In Richard III, Queen Margaret, 
turning to her successor, half in pity, 
half in contempt, addresses her in the 
words— 


‘Poor painted Queen; vain flourish of my 
fortune! 
Why strewest thou sugar on that bottled 
spider, 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
(Rich. III, Act. I, s. 3.) 
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In another part of the play the epi- 
thet is again applied to the King— 
‘* That bottled spider, that foul hunch-backed 

toad.” (Act IV, s. 4.) 

In the play of Azng John, it is made 
to appear that Arthur Duke of Bre- 
tagne, the King’s nephew, was not 
murdered, but was killed in jumping 
from the castle wall in an attempt to 
escape. Falconbridge and some of 
the nobles have a strong suspicion 
that there was foul play, and that Hu- 
bert was the murderer. Falconbridge 
tells him that the lightest and most 
trifling thing would be sufficient for 
his destruction if accessory ‘‘ to this 
deed of death”: 


“* If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair 
And if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee.”’ 
(King John, Act IV, s. 4.) 

The silvery threads of gossamer 
which a little spider weaves, and which 
may be seen on the grass or stretching 
from bush to bush, and are so beauti- 
ful with the sunlight on them, are men- 
tioned in Romeo and Juliet, Act Il, s. 6: 
‘* A lover may bestride the gossamer 


That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity,” 


They are mentioned again in King 


Lear, Act IV. s. 6. Edgar tells his 
father after his supposed leap from the 
Dover cliff— 


‘‘Had’st thou been aught but gossamer, 
feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thoud’st shivered like an egg.” 


Autolycus, the genial picker-up of un- 
considered trifles, whom we have met 
before, plays upon the ignorance of the 
shepherd and his son and introduces 
the wasp’s nest with ludicrous effect. 
He pretends to be a man of authority 
and points out to them what he will 
do to the son if he does not comply 
with his request, and give up some 
valuables which he has about him. He 
says: ‘‘ The son shall be flayed alive; 
then anointed o'er with honey, set on 
the head of a wasp’s nest; then stand 
till he be three-quarters and a dram 
dead; then re-covered again with 
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aqua vitae or some other hot infusion; 
then, raw as he is, and in the hottest 
day prognostication proclaims, shall he 
be set against a brick wall, the sun 
looking with a southward eye upon 
him where he is to behold him with 
flies blown to death.” 

The Winter's Tale, Act IV, s. 4. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
description of the economy of a bee- 
hive than Shakespeare has given in 
King Henry V, Act I, scene 2: 


**So work the honey bees; 

Creatures, that by arule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king and officers of sorts 

Where some, like magistrates, correctat home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds, 

Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.” 


Many of the poets have written in 
an interesting manner about the bees. 
The humming of the bee is described 
by Rogers: 

** Hark, the bee winds her small but mellow 


horn 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn.” 


There is a description of a hive of 
angry bees in the second part of Aizng 
Henry IV, Act Ill, s. 2: 
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‘* The commons like a hive of angry bees 
That want their leader, scattered up and 
down.” 


William Cullen Bryant, in his well- 
known poem of ‘‘ The Prairies,” and 
Byron in the first canto of ‘* Don 
Juan,” 123rd stanza, have introduced 
the hum of the bees, grouped with a 
collection of pleasing objects and sim- 
ple sounds, which linger in the mind 
like a strain of sweetest music. 


‘* The bee 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the Eastern deep, 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings 
And hides his sweets as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude, 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. 

From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, 

The soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 
A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my 
dream 
And I am in the wilderness alone.” 
—Bryant 


‘*'Tis sweet to hear the watch dog’s honest 
bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home. 

*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come. 

‘Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of 
birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words.” 

—Byron 























CHAPTER VIII—SOME COMMENTS 
BY DAVID TRENT. 


\ INTER has gone—a summer and 

another winter since Darryl and 
I first went up to college. It is now 
August, and I am home again after 
having a summer session which the 
Faculty held. Only a handful of stu- 
dents took advantage of it, but to me 
it was a godsend, as I intend next 
spring to make a finish, taking the 
third and fourth year work together, 
as the Powers-that-be reluctantly allow 
us to do. 

The city was hot, dry and dusty, 
and the asphalted streets and rows of 
sun-baked brick houses have never be- 
fore seemed to me so utterly tiresome. 
I am very glad to be at home, and, 
while my father is the least demon- 
strative of men, by small signs that only 
an expert in reading him would notice, 
I am quite aware that he is glad also. 
We smoke our pipes together in the 
cool of the evening, and, though it is 
usually a silent ceremony, there is a 
pleasant sense of companionship be- 
tween us. I fear me our thoughts do 
not run much on the same things, for 
his are higher than mine, as the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth. Still 
we do not jar each other. 

Pat and I took up our friendship and 
our tramps where we left them off; it 
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will do him good, as he is in need 
of training and has too many 
pounds to his credit. 

Probably I have missed his 
company far more than he has 
missed mine, for he is limited in 
his affections—as any dog worth 
the name invariably is—and I 
never come but second best with 
him. He would always leave me 

at a word or look from my father, who, 
indeed, rarely notices him, but who in 
some occult way long ago secured the 
worship of his canine heart. 

Nowadays Bowlby addresses me as 
‘*“Mr. David, Sir,’ and it is a little 
hard to get used to; of old it was 
‘*Davy,” or ‘‘ Davy, lad,” and before 
this summer he never appeared to 
grasp the fact that I had stopped 
growing and arrived at an age when 
it was possible to discriminate between 
good and evil. 

The queer old chap always did 
shower a devotion upon me that was 
deserving of a better object; there is 
small doubt if I wanted the moon and 
Bowlby could get it I wouldn’t be 
wanting it long. Since my return he 
is embarrassingly polite, and with it 
all morbidly anxious because I have 
fallen off considerably in weight. Phy- 
sical work he understands, but why 
mental labour should pull a fellow 
down is past his comprehension. 

1 cannot convince him that I am well, 
and so our table blossoms witb his 
most elaborate flowers of culinary art, 
placed there to tempt an appetite that 
has really nothing wrong with it. At 
odd hours also he plies me with certain 
concoctions which he hopes will build 
up this earthly tabernacle. He fol- 
lows me up with these things and pre- 
sents them with an insinuating smile, 
a gentle dignity of manner that dis- 











arms one, and always the same for- 
mula—‘‘ Do ’e take this now, Mr. 
David, Sir—it’s trimmed tidy an’ to 
yer taste.” 

After that there is nothing for it but 
to bolt the stuff as little Pip bolted his 
bread and butter. After all, Bowlby’s 
delight at watching these gastronomic 
feats is worth something. 


I often think of Darryl these days. 
Just now he is on his way to the 
Coast, but will be back before the 
Medical School opens. 

We took the late session together, 
though I do not believe he would have 
heard a lecture if he had not found it 
too much trouble to shake off my hold 
upon him. 

He is such a lovable sort of chap, 
and so entirely his own enemy that it 
is particularly pleasant to thwart his 
efforts to do himself harm. 

There is but one way to do it, and 
that is to give him no quarter; to be 
hard with him even to the telling of 
unpalatable truths, and, whether he 
will or not, to drive him at his work. 

This takes time and a certain am- 
ount of nerve force, but the results are 
worth it. 

The lash and spur for a horse that 
can go and won’t, no matter how fine 
a beast he may be. So may he pass 
the winning post. 

We enter our third year together by 
the grace of patience, and we are al- 
most neck-and-neck. 

I shall not urge him to take the last 
year’s work as well, though in spite of 
the way he belittles himself he is en- 
tirely able to do it; but he is so handi- 
capped by that strange horror at sight 
of the operations and clinics that he 
must take them easily. Time and 
familiarity with such things may 
change him, though I doubt it. To 
my mind it is something he was born 
with—a sort of mental birthmark. 

I do not think there is a much high- 
er form of courage than that with 
which Darryl forces himself to witness 
things that turn him white as death. 
We will neither of us ever regret 
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having taken the summer lectures. 
The professors who gave them are en- 
thusiasts in their own subjects, and 
financially removed from the necessity 
of teaching, which, therefore, makes it 
a labour of love. 

When men who are members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and have 
walked the hospitals abroad, give to 
the students the one thing that is of 
the greatest value to themselves—their 
time—it behooves any fellow who is 
behind in the running or wishes to 
read between the regular lines, to take 
the gift in all thankfulness. 

Doctor Bennett last winter gave an 
evening a week to a few of us, and to 
be asked to enter the small circle he 
formed about his own library fire upon 
that night was to receive the highest 
compliment a student could receive. It 
was also apt to accentuate his good 
opinion of himself, for Dr. Bennett has 
a way of making a man feel that he 
too, perchance, may reach in time the 
upper heights. 

With the Dean it is different. His 
dignity permeates the school atmos- 
phere and congeals his very accents 
and manner. As to the profundity of 
his knowledge, no plumb line has been 
known to fathom it. No raw and cal- 
low undergraduate unheralded and un- 
sung goes uninvited into his presence, 
and he is on but frosty terms with the 
finals. 

His principle in life is ‘*‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things, etc.,” and as long 
as they ave rendered, affairs move 
smoothly; but that misguided youth 
who brings discredit upon his ‘* Alma 
Mater” by midnight brawls, failure to 
discharge his honourable debts, or 
other glaring obliquities, would rather 
perish with all his imperfections on his 
head than meet the steely blue eye 
which glitters behind the Dean’s pol- 
lished eye-glasses. 


So while I paddle along I think of 
all these things that have come into 
my life, and more—I think of Mar- 
garet Darryl. I see her face with the 
fringed eyes, wide and beautiful, and 
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fraught with danger to men, looking 
out at me from the tangle of green on 
the banks, or chancing to glance back 
I fancy I see her sitting in the canoe 
by Pat, a little mocking smile on her 
scarlet lips, and her hair all flecked 
with gold. 

There is that in her face which says, 
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‘* You cannot escape me, David Trent. 
You cannot forget me—you must fol- 
low on.” 

And I am such a fool that I but 
smile back at the vision of her in the 
sun and answer, ‘‘It is quite true— 
quite unalterably true. Who can con- 
trol his Fate ?” 


Pe Ww 


CHAPTER IX—AS EDWARD DARRYL SAID 


WE are back again and at it. Jimsy 

has his big M.D. and puts on 
decidedairs. He is doing the hospital, 
and is in residence there under—con- 
siderably under—a lot of other fellows. 

I fancy they set the new men at most 
of the small disagreeable duties that 
don’t count, for at present he seems 
dreadfully gloomy and _ depressed. 
Every time I run across him he says: 
‘*Life is one long, demned, horrid 
grind, Darryl.” And, while I never 
use such language myself, it is. 

Then he continues with a solemnity 
foreign to his nature, ‘‘ I'll give youa 
piece of my mind, Ted,”—(when Jimsy 
speaks of his mind he always conveys 
the impression that it is something 
solid and portable) ‘‘ never—as you 
value your happiness——live in a hospi- 
tal. A man’s at everybody’s beck and 
call, morning, noon and night; espe- 
cially night. And do you get any 
credit for it? Not if the court knows 
herself. Not unless you’re on the 
staff, dear boy, and have all the regu- 
lation letters to your name from the 
universities across the pond.” 

He seems to forget that he is in 
there to pick up some crumbs of wis- 
dom and to learn how things are done; 
but that’s just like Jimsy, he’s either 
all up or down. As for his advice, I’d 
take it only too gladly if I could. I 
prefer life in Siberia to walking the 
hospitals. 

How Trent can calmly contemplate 
taking the third and fourth together is 
beyond me. I know his brain is all 
convolutions and the rest of it, and 
that there’s no doubt of its colour 
being ‘‘grey,” but it’s possible to 





overwork even that kind of a brain, 
and so I tell him. In fact, I’ve drawn 
harrowing pictures of the sort of men- 
tal wreck he will be later on, till I’m 
done. You might as well talk to a 
rock. 

He’s the best fellow in the world 
just the same. Now if he had been 
the Governor’s youngest son, it would 
have been as it should be. In that 
event, and by the law of compensa- 
tion, I suppose I’d have belonged to 
old Trent, the blacksmith. It certain- 
ly is odd to imagine myself in that 
position, but if it had happened so I 
should have taken up work at the forge 
quite naturally. I never should have 
soared. It always struck me as no end 
jolly, the idea of hammering away at 
red-hot horseshoes and that kind of 
thing. I abominate getting down to 
hard study, and I hate the hospital— 
the awful whiteness of it—white walls, 
white beds, white scoured floors, white 
bandages. I hate the odours that 
cling to a fellow, that pursue him after 
he gets away from the place, and re- 
fuse to be parted from him on any con- 
dition; the faint, sweet smell of the 
ether, so deadly in its suggestiveness; 
the imperishable scent of the iodoform 
that creeps into the very inside pock- 
ets of vour coat. 

Trent has read to me many a night 
till his voice gave out, while I, selfish 
beggar, took it more or less as a mat- 
ter of course. He has held on to me 
time and again, and taken me against 
my will up to the lectures, he has way- 
laid me, coaxed me, bullied me and, 
take it all in all, been the most self- 
forgetful friend a fellow ever had. 





































Some way I don’t mind Trent taking 
me in hand, which is rather strange 
considering everything. I think though 
that he was born to command. He 
will rise from the ranks will Trent, for 
he’s one of those exceptional people 
who manage themselves first and after 
that every one else whom they think it 
worth while to trouble about. 

I suppose the Governor would be 
pretty wrathy if he knew the real state 
of affairs. I think he might jolly well 
be grateful to Trent instead. Heaven 
knows it’s not for my own pleasure I’m 
at this penance. Give me the chance 
and I’d change places like a shot with 
Bob or Douglas, who are in the navy, 
or even with Kenneth, who is mining 
out in the wilds of Borneo where he 
has to turn in and bear the white man’s 
burden with a vengeance. 

I asked Trent the other day whether 
he had been forced into Medicine. He 
was filling his pipe at the moment and 
finished before he answered, then he 
looked at me with those cool, queer 
eyes of his, which conceal his own 
thoughts while reading yours, and he 
lifted his brows a bit. ‘‘I was never 
forced to do anything in my life,’’ he 
answered. 

‘* Well, whatever did you go at it 
for?’’ I asked, pushing the question 
to the verge of rudeness because his 
tone ruffled me. 

‘* For two reasons,” he said slowly. 
‘One, pardon me, I shall not tell you; 
for the other, I needed work and con- 
cluded it was the kind I cared most to 
do. Some months after the day of that 
storm—possibly you remember? ” 

‘“*Oh, yes! I remember, Trent, a 
beast of a storm. Go on.” 

‘* Some months after that when away 
out on the country roads, I chanced to 
see a horrible threshing-machine acci- 
dent—they are not uncommon. I will 
never forget the helplessness of us all; 
the slow moments till the doctor came; 
nor afterwards, the relief, the intense 
relief, when the poor chap who had 
been hurt was under an anesthetic. 

‘‘It was that incident that put me 
into Medicine. To have the skill to 
bring relief from such torture as I saw 
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that afternoon.”—He broke off ab- 
ruptly, then went on again—‘‘To know 
what to do to lessen the suffering that 
is everywhere—I made up my mind 
then I would give my life to it. Have 
you ever thought about it, Darryl, the 
mystery of pain?” 

‘*No,” I answered, ‘‘not I. The 
consuming idea that possesses me is 
to get away from all sight and sign of 
it, as you very well know.” 

‘* But look you, Ted,” he answered, 
in that slow, grave way he has when 
anything touches him, ‘‘that is not 
possible. We may all wish with Keats 
—you know what he says— 

‘To quite forget 
The weariness, the fever and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 


groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey 
hairs, 

Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and 
dies; 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs.’ 


‘* Believe me again—it is not pos- 
sible—we cannot escape it, so the best 
thing is just to face as much as we can 
and do what we may to help. 

‘*God knows. I think if one could 
comprehend the awful amount of agony 
that is being endured on this earth but 
for one hour—he would go mad or wish 
to die that he might shut out the re- 
membrance of it. 

‘*It is so strange that we have been 
made with such an infinite capacity for 
suffering—mental and physical. It is 
so strange, the most incomprehensible 
to me of all the problems. We come 
into the world with pain and with pain 
we leave it. I cannot reconcile my 
mind to it.” 

He took a turn across the room, then 
came back and stood by me, glancing 
down with that swift smile that so 
brightens his dark face. 

‘*T would like,” he said, ‘‘to puta 
tablet to Sir James Simpson on the 
walls of every hospital in existence. I 
would have him remembered.” 

‘* Sir James Simpson,” I repeated. 
‘Really, Trent, I can’t place the 
name.” 

‘* Ah! Darryl,” he answered, ‘‘never 
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forget it—for if we who follow him 
forget, how can we blame the others. 
It is a name to reverence—to pay hom- 
age to—to love; it belongs to the man 
who discovered the use of chloroform 
as an anesthetic, who rested neither 
night nor day till he had accomplished 


what he set out todo. The world is 
his debtor, yet he is forgotten where 
men of little worth are remembered 
and honoured. Still, as for me, I 
never cross the threshold of the theatre 
in the hospital but I thank heaven that 
he lived.” 

I never heard Trent speak like that 
before. Of course I always knew 
there was a lot of undiscovered coun- 
try in him, but it’s another thing to 
have a search-light turned suddenly on 
to it. 


That charming cousin of mine, Mar- 
garet Darryl (who, I am delighted to 
hear, is on her way out to Canada 
now), has most justly incensed her re- 
lations by having within the last few 
months, without rhyme or reason, re- 
fused two noblemen, actual peers of 
the realm, sundry wealthy commoners, 
and a miscellaneous collection of mu- 
sicians and artists, or fellows of that 
sort. As they all appeal (by letter) to 
the Governor, incidentally news of 
them reaches me. 

Aunt Marshall, our encyclopedia or 
bureau of family information, tells us 
that at present Lord Welford, eldest 
brother of Lord Brandon, Sybil’s hus- 
band, and heir to the old Earl of Carns 
and Welford, is most desperately in 
love with Margaret. She has written 
at some length to my father on the 
subject. 

‘Any girl,” ended my Aunt, the 
other evening, ‘‘who would refuse 
such a match as ¢hat must be znsane.” 

‘“Oh! I don’t know,” I answered 
airily. 

‘* Whatever do you mean by saying 
‘you don’t know,’ Teddy?” she ex- 
claimed, in her excitable way. ‘‘You 
do know that Lord Welford would 
make an ideal husband for Margaret, 
and in every way a desirable connec- 
tion—for—for us. You met him when 


he was here a year ago, did you not ?” 

‘Oh! yes, I met him, Aunt,’’ I said, 
with a stifled yawn. 

‘* Well?” she went on question- 
ingly. 

‘* Well?” I returned. 

‘* What was there about him you did 
not like ?” she inquired. 

‘*T am not aware that I said there 
was anything I did not like,” I answer- 
ed mildly. 

** You insinuated it, Edward, which 
is extremely rude.” 

‘*I beg pardon then,” I said, ‘‘ but 
really my opinion doesn’t matter, does 
it? However, if you want it, Aunt, I 
think it would be a thousand pities for 
Margaret to marry Lord Welford. He 
is so much older than she is and seems 
so intolerably bored with life—as if he 
had seen all the wheels go round and 
had found out the dolls were stuffed 
with sawdust, and so on, you know.” 

‘*I fail to understand you in the 
slightest degree,” said my Aunt loftily, 
‘* but, as you say, Teddy, your opinion 
will not count. Margaret will be 
guided by your father, and, possibly, 
myself.” 

‘“*Oh! yes, of course,” I returned. 
‘* Madge was.” 

‘* Madge was the exception; her sis- 
ter may profit by her unhappy experi- 
ence.” 

‘* Well, for my part,” I said, ‘I 
think she is remarkably happy, and I 
can’t for the life of me see why you 
don’t all leave Margaret alone. I’dlet 
her marry the tattooed Greek if she 
wanted to.” 

‘*The tattooed Greek!” she cried, 
throwing out her plump little be-ringed 
hands and laughing, ‘* was there ever 
such a boy! But you can exasper- 
ate me, Teddy, when you are obstin- 
ate.” 

‘I’m awfully sorry,” I said, trying 
to look properly penitent, and so, be- 
cause she is fonder of me than I de- 
serve and never can stay vexed long, 
she took my arm, patted it lightly, and 
we sailed in to dinner. 

After that I talked about Trent for 
awhile. Aunt Marshall is beginning 
to feel an interest in him, and asked 
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me to bring him up to see her some 
Sunday afternoon. I have not told 
her he comes from Grandville. All 
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she knows is, that he is decidedly pre- 
sentable in appearance, and has taken 
every scholarship up to date. 


Pe 


CHAPTER X—MARGARET DARRYL’S DIARY 


JANUARY IST. 

WE are well out to sea and the chalk 

cliffs are three days behind us. 
It is a vividly sun-bright morning, and 
yet it requires tact combined with pa- 
tience and much coaxing to get Aunt 
Elizabeth Darryl—with whom I am 
crossing—on deck. Aunt Elizabeth is 
a maiden aunt of ours, and considered 
a little peculiar by most of us. Possi- 
bly ‘‘original’’ would be the better 
word. 

The few times I have conquered her 
objections and carried her triumphant- 
ly out for the air, she did not enjoy her- 
self in the least. It certainly was 
windy—and there happened to be 
rather aroll. But what did that mat- 
ter when the smell and taste of the 
fresh salt breeze was so delightful, and 
the colours of the water and sky so 
lovely beyond words!—those strange 
sea-greens that rest the eye and go 
through all the shades from where the 
sun touches the foam on the crest of a 
wave and tints it like the silver side of 
a poplar leaf, to the depths that one 
looks down into—the cold mysterious 
depths, dark and shining as the centre 
of an uncut emerald. 

Aunt Elizabeth said she had seen it 
all before, and it was much the same 
and terribly monotonous; that she 
could not imagine why I was deter- 
mined to make both of us uncomfort- 
able when it was warm and compara- 
tively pleasant below. She had no de- 
sire to die of pneumonia. A burial at 
sea had always seemed to her the most 
dismal of performances, and much 
more unpleasant than being securely 
settled in the vault at home with the 
usual flowers and—and tears, and so 
on. It had been her invariable habit, 
she continued, to seek the seclusion 
which her cabin granted at the begin- 
ning of a voyage, and to keep it till 





they reached port, during which enforc- 
ed rest she improved her mind with 
solid reading. She thought if I must 
come up and cling on to deck rails, 
with every prospect of being parted 
from them and swept overboard, I had 
best bring Jean. Jean was my sister's 
maid before they married, and is now 
mine. She is middle-aged, most wise 
and non-committal, and very Scotch. 
When one finds her heart—which is 
not as easy as it sounds—it is of pure 
gold. Still, gold is never easy finding. 

Undoubtedly I would rather bring 
Jean, but it did not seem just the thing 
to say to Aunt Elizabeth. She would 
not have understood, her ideas and 
mind being so diametrically opposite. 
However, I shall let her rest in peace 
as I have now satisfied my sense of 
duty. 

It is when life is dull I bethink me 
of my diary. After all, it is a sort of 
friend. This is no well-kept daily 
chronicle, but reminds me of the top 
bureau drawers, when, to Jean’s dis- 
tress, | upset them to hunt for some- 
thing gone astray. Instead of a cha- 
otic collection of ribbons, laces, gloves, 
notes, cotillion favours, fans, and 
heaven knows what, there are scraps 
of gossip, bits of sentiment, quota- 
tions, dates I want to remember, and 
rough sketches of people, places and 
things. 

If such a calamity could happen as 
that it should fall into the hands of 
some Philistine, who, with or without 
qualms of conscience made its contents 
his own, he would thereafter know 
Margaret Darryl almost as well as she 
knows herself—which is not saying 
much. However, it is not her inten- 
tion to tempt the well-known curiosity 
of the masculine mind by leaving this 
volume on any of the cabin seats, deck 
chairs or other places where she is in 
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the habit of losing her goods and chat- 
tels. 

There may be a man who will some 
day read all this, but again—there 
may not. 

Yesterday we had what the first offi- 
cer told me was a ‘‘stiff nor’-nor’- 


easter.” It was so unpleasantly stiff, 
indeed, that no passengers were al- 
lowed above, and I spent most of the 
day in wishing I belonged to the ship’s 
company. I love a storm, though my 
people seem to think me bereft of wits 
when I say so. 

I am glad to be going to Canada, it 
is so large and beautiful, and the sea- 
sons are so clear-cut and unblurred by 
fogs, long rains, or times of great 
heat. 

England is dear and the home of 
my heart. It is all like a garden well 
planned out and set about with fences, 
and there is no smallest possibility of 
missing the gate out. Yes, it is all 
very dear and safe, but the unexplored 
has its attractions. 

I am not fond of life in London. 
There are very many of us and we are 
all much alike and painfully beset with 
unwritten rules for the things we may 
do, and the more we may not. 

Perhaps we are so conventional that 
we have ceased to be natural. At the 
least we divide people into distinct 


classes, and we keep them there. Now 
and then that seems a mistake. 

Teddy has written much in his let- 
ters of David Trent and I am quite 
anxious to meet him again. Teddy 
thinks that David Trent is the strong- 
est man in his college, both mentally 
and physically. The last comes, I 
fancy, from his father having been a 
blacksmith, and the other by a special 
grace. 

Yet, how is one to account for that 
volume of ‘*‘ Les Miserables?” It is 
certainly odd and interesting. Things 
that completely upset one’s theories 
are always interesting. 

David Trent intends to graduate in 
the spring. Teddy says he never knew 
a student to work so hard, and that 
he does not believe Mr. Trent ever 
sleeps, for late at night he often takes 
his skates and goes down to the Bay 
by himself. Possibly he does not need 
so much sleep as Ted. 

It must surely be beautiful out on 
the great frozen Bay under the mid- 
winter sky. It would be like a sheet 
of silver if the moon were shining, and 
a person would feel quite alone and 
part of it all, swinging over the ice in 
the clear cold midnight air and the 
silence. 

I find the thought of that solitary 
figure often comes to me. 


Pw 


CHAPTER XI—DAVID TRENT SPEAKS 


EAVY training of the body or brain 
takes a lot of devilment out of a 
fellow, and the old hymn which affirms 
that our great adversary bestirs him- 
self to provide employment for the idle 
seems to be right. Anyone can see 
that itis the men in college who do 
not work who possess an unlimited 
capacity for getting into trouble. 
Some half dozen of them are in every 
disturbance, and Mallon is their leader. 
Mallon is a splendid-looking chap, 
blessed or cursed, with a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of money, and an 
amount of personal magnetism that 
carries the others along with him. 


Apparently he is without respect for 
anything in heaven or earth but is a 
law unto himself. He has appalled the 
professors and delighted the students 
this term by extravagances of one kind 
and another until. his ‘‘ folly fraught 
days and nights” are a by-word. 

We came to an understanding, he 
and I, when he was in his second term 
and I was a freshman. Since then he 
has hated me cordially, and he is what 
Johnson loved, ‘‘a good hater.” Of 
late, concluding it was too difficult to 
touch me directly, he has struck 
through Teddy Darryl. 

Mallon is clear-sighted enough to 
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see that if Darryl is plucked in the 
spring it will be a matter of intense 
regret to me. 

Mallon is determined he shall be 
plucked, and we work against each 
other in silence, though each is grimly 
set upon carrying his point. This con- 
flict has gone on since the first of the 
term, and the climax came last night. 

About nine o’clock in the evening 
Mallon and two other men came up to 
Darryl’s room where he and I were 
grinding at ‘‘ fevers.” It goes with- 
out saying that Ted was only too glad 
to drop the fevers, there is nothing 
keenly enjoyable about them. I went 
to my own quarters, having plainly 
been bowled off the field. 

I lit the lamp, and settled down to 
read alone on my side of the wall. For 
about an hour and a half the sound of 
their voices came to me through the 
partition in a muffled sort of way— 
much as the sound of the wind comes 
to one on a stormy night—now rising 
—now falling—now dying off into 
silence—now in headstrong gusts. I 
paid small heed to it. 

For a while they played cards and 
got into a row over the game—so 
much it was easy to follow. 

Then some one strummed on a banjo 
that was short a string or so and the 
rest sang tumultuously. Following 
this, Mallon fell to entertaining them 
for a while in his inimitable style. 
I could tell it was Mallon by the roars 
of laughter that followed each compar- 
atively quiet period. Judging by it, 
he was in unusually good form. 

They evidently dropped from this 
into a lively argument. I was con- 
scious it was an argument, a heated 
one, and fast passing the point of 
friendliness, though I listened un- 
thinkingly, abstractedly, the while my 
mind was struggling to grasp and 
retain certain figures on a fever chart. 

I swore once or twice at the noise 
which made clear thought impossible, 
even irritating, but went on by an 
effort till, quite suddenly, it struck me 
that the place had grown uncommonly 
quiet. 

There had been no turbulent fare- 
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wells—no sound of the men tramping 
downstairs, yet they must have gone, 
without a doubt, so I concluded to see 
if Darryl had gone with them. 

Going to his room and finding the 
door ajar, I pushed it open and went 
in, for we used little ceremony with 
each other. 

Mallon was sitting on the table, his 
open watch in hishand. His blue eyes 
flashed as I entered and he smiled that 
little amused careless smile of his that 
just shows the line of his dazzling 
white even teeth. The two other fel- 
lows had disposed of themselves with 
little grace but as much comfort as 
possible in the two big horse-hair 
chairs. The room was thick with 
smoke, and they all looked at me 
through the haze without saying a 
word. 

‘* Where is Darryl?” I asked. 

‘*Darryl? Oh, he’s gone out,” an- 
swered Mallon. 

‘* Where ?” I said again shortly, an 
unreasonable tingling creeping through 
every nerve in my body. 

‘“We are timing him, my dear 
Trent,” said Mallon, flicking the ash 
off his cigar. ‘‘ He has just run over 
to the school and was to have been 
back in twenty minutes, though it’s a 
bit overtime now.” 

‘“The school?” I said. 
joking ?” 

‘* Certainly not, old chap,” he replied 
coolly. ‘It isn’t particularly funny. 
It is rather a fool thing in fact, for a 
fellow like Darryl, who is all nerves 
you know, to do; but somebody, Jack 
Wellington to be accurate, dared him 
to go over there alone, at least, said 
that he was the only man of us who 
would not go into the dissecting-room 
at night by himself. Ted regularly 
flew off the handle at that, and as I, 
oddly enough, happened to have a key 
that fits the dissecting-room door and 
mentioned the fact, nothing would do 
but he must take it, along with a 
pocketful of matches, and sally forth 
to prove that Wellington was a liar— 
as he delicately put it. He is to bring 
back a text book I left on the table 
that stands about the vat trap-door. 


** Are you 












There’s a new sub. on that table, and 
I remember perfectly having left the 
book beside him. Ted can’t miss it.” 

Taking a step over to Mallon, | 
caught him by the shoulder and looked 
down into his daredevil eyes. An un- 
controllable passion for the minute 
choked all words back into my throat. 
Some sense of it must have reached 
him, for he slowly whitened to the lips. 

‘“What affair is it of yours?” he 
asked hoarsely. ‘* What affair is it of 
yours? Weare simply giving Darryl 
a chance to prove he is no coward; 
every man in the hospital knows he 
turns faint at sight of a corpse and 
slopes every operation you are not paid 
to drag himto. Let go my shoulder.” 

I took my hands from him slowly. 

‘You fool,” I said, ‘‘to leave me out 
of the reckoning. It is between you 
and me, not you and Darryl. As for 
him, there is not the man in college— 
not one of you here—who thinks he is 
a coward. What he feels is not fear 
as men understand the word. It is a 
thing of a different nature—as a— 
as a birthmark is not a scar.” 

Then I swung the door open, went 
swiftly down the stairs and out. 

It seemed an endless road to the 
school. It was a rough night and rain- 
ing hard. I bent against the wind 
and battled with it. 

A conviction that some accident had 
happened, a certainty of it, took pos- 
session of me as I sped on. It should 
not have taken Darryl more than the 
bare twenty minutes to go and come, 
evenif he had to look about forthe book. 
As I made it out now he had been gone 
fully three-quarters of an hour. 

A vision of the low white dissecting 
room swam before my eyes. I fancied 
the bare walls of it; the tables with 
‘their formless, shrouded burdens faint- 
ly lit by the blue light of the sulphur 
matches as Darryl would strike them. 

I felt sure Darryl would not leave 
the building without the text-book, 
that is, not until he had burnt his last 
match, for he believed it had been left 
there. I did not. Mallon was quite 
equal to putting up such a game. 

I ran up the steps, reached the 
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strong outer door, pushed it open. It 
Ted had come out he undoubtedly 
would have locked it again. 

Taking one of my father’s letters 
from an inside pocket I twisted it and 
set it alight. The unsteady flame lit 
up the cold bare room and all its hor- 
rors. The shadows flitted over the 
tables with their shrouded burdens and 
fled down the white walls—queer, blur- 
red shadows of shapeless things. 

I found Darryl after a moment or 
two. He was lying at the bottom of 
a short flight of steps that led from the 
dissecting room down to the vat. He 
had either missed his footing in the 
dark or had fainted and fallen, for his 
head had struck upon the heavy iron 
ring in the trap-door. 

He was quite unconscious, and the 
man upon the table just beyond was 
not more dreadfully still. I turned 
him face up and listened at his heart, 
but could not hear the least beat, nor 
could I find a thread of pulse at the 
wrist. He might have been an hour 
dead for any sign of life there was 
about him. Yet I did not think he 
was dead. 

It was not possible to leave him and 
get help, for who could tell how or 
why he had fallen? A sound had 
startled him, or perhaps he had touch- 
ed one of the silent figures, causing it 
to slip a little from its place, and so 
his nerve had left him. Who could 
tell? And if he came to himself there 
—alone—no, it was not possible to 
leave him. 

My thoughts went half madly from 
one point to another, and then, not 
knowing what else to do, and time was 
going, I wrapped my coat about him, 
lifted him across my shoulder and car- 
ried him home. 

The fellows were still waiting when 
we came in, and they looked white and 
awe-struck. I have no memory of 
what I told them, but two helped me 
with Darryl and the other went for Dr. 
Bennett. He is the nearest man. In 
the interval we learned what it is to 
wait. I for one had never known the 
meaning of the word in its full value 
before. 
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When Bennett came he said it was 
concussion of the brain, following in- 
tense nervous excitement or shock, 
that Darryl might not return to con- 
sciousness for hours—if, indeed, at all. 
After doing what he could he asked 
how it happened, and we let Mallon, 
who stiil waited, explain. 

Dr. Bennett never lifted his eyes from 
Darryl’s face, that had a grey-white 
shade upon it, and that mysterious 
look a face wears when the soul of it is 
away. He seemed to be tracing with 
his eyes the outline of the livid mark 
at the edge of the temple and close 
up under the light wavy hair where 
he had struck the iron ring in his fall. 

When Mallon had finished his story 
he spoke in his usual clinical tone, 

‘“We will detain you no longer, 
gentlemen. Trent will assist me. If 
there is a change be assured you will 
be informed of it.” 

After they went he glanced at me. 

‘IT believe, Trent,” he said slowly, 
‘‘that if he has any people in town it 
would be best to let them know at 
once of this. I don’t like the symp- 
toms. Word might even be sent to his 
father—to-night. You go. I shall 
wait here.” 

Then I knew what he thought. 
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I went out again and took my way 
to the house of Mrs. Marshall, Darryl’s 
Aunt. After much ringing at the door, 
a man-servant let me in—as it were on 
suspicion—and only after I had told 
him in part my reason for coming. 

The great drawing-room where he 
bid me wait was dimly lighted and 
warm and sweet with the scent of 
many roses. The chairs were drawn 
here and there in little groups as they 
had been left late in the evening; there 
was a home-like air over the room 
though it was empty. 

I stood there impatiently, a thing 
out of place, a disturber of the 
peace, a bearer of evil-tidings. A 
fierce longing to be back with Dar- 
ryl strained at my heart, a hot anger 
at being kept waiting. I would leave 
the message and go, I said to myself, 
and then—the curtains at the far end 
of the room parted, and Margaret Dar- 
ryl came towards me. The folds of 
her white dress swept about her feet— 
her throat and arms were bare and 
warmly white, and the light caught the 
glittering waves of her hair. So have 
I often dreamed of her. She came 
towards me swiftly, her hands out- 
stretched, her eyes full of fear. I had 
not known she was in the city. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


UNDER A BANNER OF BLACK 


By Maude Petitt 


HE library looked cosy enough, even 

elegant that winter night—a grate 

fire, a screen of plants, a profusion of 

books and papers and two easy chairs 

standing with a confidential air beside 
the table. 

He had just risen to go and stood 
hat in hand talking to her in the door- 
way. He was the very acme of polish, 
a man a little past thirty, of extremely 
aristocratic bearing—night-editor of 
the Post. 

The lady edited a page of current 
topics on the same staff. She was cer- 








tainly lady-like in appearance, but she 
had less of that air distingué that 
stamped her guest. In fact there was 
something Quaker-like in her clear, 
sincere face. Perhaps she was best 
described in the words of her kitchen- 
maid long after: ‘‘She was just her 
own good self and no making her up 
into anything different.” 

That was about it. Suchasshe was, 
Irwin Chambers looked into her eyes 
with a reverence that he had never 
given to any other woman. Their 
hands touched for an instant, then he 
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went out into the city street with the 
snow falling in great white patches all 
around him. 

Enid Byrne went back to her writ- 
ing, but her pen did not flow very freely 
that night. She was too interested in 
the real story she was weaving to work 
on the ‘‘make-up one.” It was but 
little over a year since she had come to 
the city to make her way as a journal- 
ist. But she had had the advantage of 
a name. When only twenty-three, a 
book she had dared to publish had sent 
her name up like a sky-rocket. The 
book had died though, like most of its 
kind, in a season, leaving its author 
more famousthanenrichedthereby. She 
had since contributed regularly to the 
Woodruff Magazine. Irwin Chambers 
had noted her writings and recommend- 
ed her for the staff of the Post. They 
had never met till her installation in 
her new office, but naturally his admir- 
ation for her work was the beginning 
of a firm friendship. Friendship! 
friendship! She nervously told herself 
it must be friendship always. In deli- 
cate little ways she let Irwin Chambers 
know it too. She was not free to 
marry like most girls; she was the 
only child of an invalid mother. The 
very house-rent of this beautiful home 
was paid out of herincome. The maid 
came to her for her wages; the coal- 
man for his dues. 

Besides, she had nought for her 
dower but a long line of ancestors. 
She was a struggling young journalist 
and Irwin Chambers was wealthy, very 
wealthy. His sisters moved in the 
most fashionable circles of the city. 
He worked for pastime and for fame; 
she for bread. No, no, it must always 
be friendship, she said. But his friend- 
ship was more to her than other men’s 
love. And so she kept on drifting— 
drifting—drifting—but there was music 
in the oars, and music in the billows, 
and lights along the shore. Her heart 
was beating with something half joy, 
half pain, and she let herself drift— 
drift. Sometimes a look, a pressure of 


the hand startled her with the con- 
sciousness that it must all end some- 
where. 


Then she suddenly cloaked 
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herself in dignityand grew cold, and 
Irwin Chambers was forced to admire 
her genius from afar off when he dared 
not approach her womanhood, proud 
man though he was. Andif sometimes 
she wished he thought of her a little 
less as a genius and a little more as a 
woman—if she wished—ah! well. 

The tinkling of a little silver bell 
roused her from her thoughts. She 
glided up the stairway, and pushing 
back the curtains, passed into a room 
half in darkness, half filled with a sub- 
dued rose-coloured light. 

‘‘ What is it, little mutterchen ?”’ she 
said, kneeling down beside the couch. 
‘* Have you been awake long ?” 

‘** Not long, dear.” 

An artist would have seized gladly 
upon the scene: the room was a per- 
fect den of luxury, massive pictures, 
white statuary, soft-piled rugs and dain- 
ty bric-a-brac, and the rose-shaded light 
turned low, giving to everything an 
added richness. On the couch in the 
corner lay a woman of some sixty 
years, elegant in everything pertaining 
to her, from her puffs of silvery hair 
to her long transparent hands. The 
fire cast its reflection upon Enid Byrne 
bending over the couch, and lighted 
up her face—her plain, good face. 
The resemblance between mother and 
daughter was just great enough to 
make the contrast all the more strik- 
ing. Enid was like her handsome 
mother. Only somewhere there was 
lacking in her that air of extreme ele- 
gance that was so much a part of the 
elder woman. 

‘*‘Was Irwin Chambers here to-night, 
my child ?” 

‘* Yes, we have been reading manu- 
script all the evening.” 

‘* He comes rather often of late.” 

‘* We have much work to do togeth- 
er, mother. We shall have less now 
that he is promoted to the night edi- 
torship.” 

The mother smiled and sighed, but 
Enid did not notice it. She was pre- 
paring her things for the night. 

‘* Now if you will read to me, Enid, 
I think I'll sleep.” 

But Enid lingered after the reading 















was finished, talking quietly, her hand 
in her mother’s. They were very dear 
to each other these two. 

‘You are not quite happy, little 
mutterchen,” she said. ‘There is 
something you are longing for. I can 
see it. Tell me what it is, little mo- 
ther.” 

She laid her cheek fondly against 
her mother’s, but drew back quickly. 

‘* Why, mother dear, you are cry- 
ing. What is it? Can’t you tell me, 
dearest ?” 

‘* Perhaps I ought not, child, you 
have sacrificed so much for me. But 
I do long to see England again before 
I die. If I could only see the old home 
again this summer, I think I should 
die satisfied. Do you think you could 
do it, Enid? I know I ought not to 
ask it, dear child.” 

‘Enid hid her face on her mother’s 
breast in silence for a few moments. 
She might have told her that the rent 
had risen, that the maid had threat- 
ened to leave unless her wages were 
raised; that the doctor’s bills had been 
nearly doubled, in short, that she did 
not know how to make ends meet as it 
was. But she only answered: 

‘**T think it can be managed, mother 
dear; we'll see.” 

**Poor child, you are sacrificing 
your youth for me.” 

Enid laughed gaily. 

‘‘Never fret, little mutterchen, I 
should never have been a social suc- 
cess. I amas well earning a livelihood 
for us both.” 

The smile was still lighting her face 
as she left the room, but it died as 
quickly as she was out of sight. There 
was one way of granting her mother’s 
request—one way. 

She turned on the light in her room, 
and kneeling down before her secre- 
tary drew from the lower shelves a 
heavy pile of manuscript. Twelve! 
The city clocks were striking far and 
near. One! Two! Still the light shone 
from one solitary window along the 
avenue. Still Enid Byrne sat turning 
over the sheets of writing and reading 
rapidly through the night. It must 
have been near morning when she lifted 
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her face again and her eyes had an ex- 
cited brightness and her cheeks a glow. 
Yes, it was by far the best thing she 
had ever written. She was not mis- 
taken in it. Dreamy woodland and 
hurrying city, breath of wild flowers, 
smoke of factories, love and labour, 
greeting and parting, death and life, she 
had woven them all in with a hand that 
was strong and faltered not. Nothing 
she had ever written compared in any 
way with this. It was the work that 
would make her name, if published. 
But for six months she had been secret- 
ing it under her secretary instead of 
submitting it to a publisher. She had 
let her old friend, the editor of the 
Woodruff Magasine, read the first 
chapters as she wrote them and he had 
asked to see the rest of it. 

‘*Oh, Miss Byrne, you have made 
your name this time,” he hadsaid. ‘‘I 
can’t praise it enough. You will let 
me find a publisher for it. Our col- 
umns cannot pay you a just price.” 

‘*Thank you, very, very much, Dr. 
Workfield, but I have decided not to 
publish it at any price.” 

‘*Not publish it! My dear Miss 
Byrne, why such a strange decision? 
It is not right, not just to the world 
and yourself to stifle the children of 
your brain like that! Why, it’s posi- 
tively alive! It’s so much alive it 
bleeds when you touch it.” 

But Enid Byrne steadfastly refused 
to publish it. It was so much alive. 
That was the secret of it. It was her 
own heart-story. She had never writ- 
ten with the same power before. Per- 
haps she never would again. But 
this story was too sacred to sell for 
money. Besides the world would not 
be slow in recognizing some of the 
characters. It would recognize her- 
self in the girl with the pen. It would 
recognize the hero the night-editor of 
the Post. And what of Irwin Cham- 
bers, the man himself? Even if the 
world were blinded there was no de- 
ceiving him. There were occasionally 
the very words that had fallen from 
his lips among those pages; there 
were the life-dreams and ideals he had 
confided to her in his better moments, 
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the pessimism he had given vent to in 
his bitterer hours. The heroine was a 
young journalist like herself with many 
of the same ambitions, trials and joys 
that he knew to be hers. Into this 
woman’s heart she had breathed all 
her love for him—aye, a step further, 
she had let that love be returned in 
the pages of her story—for the sake of 
making a master-work of art she had 
let them weave their ideal of life to- 
gether. He could read it there. The 
world could read it. This was the 
price of sending her mother to Eng- 
land—she could see no other way. 
Yet on that trip her mother’s life 
might depend—her mother’s life. She 
could publish the story under a nom de 
plume, to be sure. But there was 
danger even then of her style being 
recognized. And no nom de plume 
would veil her from Irwin Chambers’ 
eyes; he knew her hand too well. And 
what would he think of a woman who 
sold her own heart’s-story for money 
and for fame? She turned the light off 
and went to the window, the manu- 
script still held like a child in her arms. 
The storm had ceased, the stars were 
shining bright in the darkness just be- 
fore morn. The snow lay in a great 
white cloak on the roof and towers of 
the mighty cathedral opposite, and the 
great bell hung silent and dark in the 
starlight. No sound, no step of passer- 
by; the street was still. And while 
the city slept the woman at the window 
with the manuscript on her breast 
stood fighting the bitterest battle of her 
life. 

Nay, but she could not finish the 
fight to-night! And she laid her treas- 
ure away with a sigh. 

‘*T will wait just alittle longer,” she 
said. ‘*‘Perhaps another way may 
open. I will wait.” 

A month passed; it was night again, 
a winter Sunday night. Enid Byrne 
stood by the same window again. 
Her mother had had another bad spell 
that day, but had just fallen asleep, 
and Enid had come to rest a while after 
her day of watching. Her room was 
dark and she could see distinctly into 
the street below. The snow was fall- 
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ing as it had fallen that other night, 
myriads of little white things floating 
down among the electric lights. But 
the cathedral was aglow to-night, and 
the great bell was swinging forth its 
ponderous call. Enid sat watching the 
crowd pouring in at the entrance, and 
stopping to shake off the snow in the 
brightly lighted hall. Suddenly Irwin 
Chambers and his two sisters ascend- 
ed the steps into the light. She watch- 
ed him as he shook their magnificent 
sable furs, then they passed on out of 
sight, but not before he had cast a 
backward glance toward her home. 
She felt it rather than saw it—that 
look. 

Then the doctor’s carriage stopped 
at her door, and she roused from her 
reveries. 

A few minutes later she was descend- 
ing the stairs with the family physi- 
cian. 

‘* There is one thing only can save 
your mother’s life, Miss Byrne—that 
is an entire change of scene. She 
must be roused from that couch where 
she lies.” 

‘Would a—a trip to England be—” 

‘“‘The very thing. If you could 
manage it toward the close of the sum- 
mer even, | think that would spare her 
to you a few years.” 

Dr. Carson wondered at the sudden 
pallor of the girl’s face as she answer- 
ed, ‘‘ It shall be managed, Dr.Carson.” 
Three months later the literary world 


_ was talking of a new serial in the 


Woodruff Magazine. ‘Who was its 
author? No one knew; the secret had 
been carefully guarded by both writer 
and publisher. The xom de plume of 
Caché concealed, indeed, everything 
that the world might ask. Enid Byrne 
had been mistaken in believing her 
style would be recognized. She was 
stilla young writer, and this story so 
far transcended anything she had yet 
done that no one pointed to her. 

But one man read her story sitting 
alone in his editorial chair, and his lips 
closed a little more firmly. His hand 
trembled slightly as he read. Irwin 


Chambers pierced the veil as she knew 
he would. 


She was to leave for Eng- 














land in a fortnight’s time with her mo- 
ther, and it was surprising how seldom 
she met with her co-worker after that. 
Naturally she avoided him, though he 
did not appear to avoid her, and made 
no mention of her story. If anything, 
he was more polite and deferential than 
usual, but with a strange, icy distance 
of manner, and he came no more to 
read manuscripts to her at No. go Ar- 
mure Ave. The breach was too deli- 
cate to bridge over between them. 
She had written her heart-story; she 
had written him as her hero; she 
had sold it—sold it for money. She 
could picture all the scorn his sensitive, 
aristocratic soul would feel for a wo- 
man like that. He might even think 
more. He might think she had pub- 
lished it that he might read and know 
her secret. Thus she stood before 
him in heart-nakedness and shame. 
And neither spoke a word. Oh, if 
she might only flee from his presence! 
It came at length, her last day in the 
office before sailing. But there was 
one member of the staff who did not 
come to say farewell; he was out of the 
city that afternoon. 

The breeze fluttered among the 
mast-flags of the Sea-girt Jsle next 
day. Men and women hurried to and 
fro along the decks. Husbands and 
wives, mothers and sons said farewell. 
Children fluttered their little kerchiefs 
from the wharf. The Sea-girt Jsle was 
about to sail. Enid Byrne came back 
to the deck for something after settling 
her mother comfortably in the cabin. 
A man had just left a group and was 
turning shoreward. Her heart gave a 
wild throb. It was Irwin Chambers. 
So their farewell was to be out here, 
then, on the blue harbour with the sky 
above. 

‘*Oh Miss Byrne, happy to have an 
opportunity of saying good-bye. I 
have just resigned my position on the 
Post to-day. May not see you again 
for some time.” 

** Resigned!” 

‘* Yes, going abroad with my sisters 
for a couple of years. There’s the sig- 
nal to go ashore. Good-bye. Bon 
voyage!” 
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He hurried off the ship. The gang- 
plank was pulled up. The ropes fell 
with a crash into the water, and the 
Sea-girt Isle was loose from her moor- 
ings. 

So that was to end all. 

A sudden resignation, a parting on 
the ship’s deck, a decision to go abroad, 
and so life passes! Out in the blue, 
out on the billows—dream-clouds— 
foam-caps—and the towers and smok- 
ing chimneys of old New York grow- 
ing fainter on her vision! 

She looked up at the mast-flags 
floating above and out on the blue of 
the sea, and she seemed to see herself 
setting out on the life-voyage afresh. 
But the mast-flag of her ship was of 
black—the black banner of a past that 
was dead. 


Years passed—one, two, three— 
seven of them. Two gentlemen sat 
reading on the verandah of a country 
summer resort one August morning. 
A third, a man of extreme dignity of 
bearing sat down some little distance 
away. 

‘*There’s another of Enid Byrne’s 
stories in this magazine,” said one of 
the twain. 

‘Yes, I always read her stories. 
Wonderful gift, hasn’t she? None of 
your penny-a-liner about her. Let’s 
go down to the fish-pond, Mulchray.” 

The two rose to go. The stranger 
was left alone. He reached over im- 
mediately and possessed himself of the 
magazine they had left in the chair. 

What he read was the story of a 
young writer who had written her own 
love-story without meaning to publish 
it; the hero and she were simply friends. 
Months later poverty was making it- 
self felt in the home; her widowed mo- 
ther was sinking slowly into a decline, 
and to save her from want she sold 
the story that was to her as her own 
flesh and blood. The man’s friendship 
was killed by the blow. The story 
was beautifully told, a gem from a lit- 
erary point of view, but oh the pathos 
of it— 

‘*T wonder if that is her own story 
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too,” said Irwin Chambers. 
mother died in England that fall. I 
wonder if she published that story for 
her sake. I wonder what has become 


‘© Her 


of her. I wonder if she cares—yet.” 

Irwin Chambers had never seen her 
face since that day. he had said *‘ Bon 
voyage” on the decks of the Sea-girt 
Isle. He had heard of her mother’s 
death, of her resignation on her re- 
turn. He had from time to time seen 
her stories in the most prominent ma- 
gazines. She was successful, ‘‘as a 
woman ought to be,” he told himself, 
**that would lay bare her own love for 
money and for fame.” But was it pos- 
sible, after all, that he had been mis- 
taken—that money and fame were not 
her motive? Was it possible—such a 
sacrifice ? 

His own mother was dead now, his 
sisters married, and the past came be- 
fore him with a new force in his lone- 
liness. 


Down in the doorway of a farm- 
house kitchen a woman stood fanning 
herself that hot August morning. A 
display of fresh-baked bread testified 
to her well-earned rest of a few min- 
utes. But she did not look like a 
woman accustomed to the toil of a 
farm-house. She was too erect for 
one thing. For another she surveyed 
the bread altogether too proudly. Her 
hair was rich, luxuriant and silvery, 
but her face was fresh and youthful. 
It would have been girlish but for a 
certain ‘‘mothering” air. She was 

robably but little past thirty, and she 
did not look even that. She stood a 
moment looking over the pasture lands, 
the sheep in the shadow of the elms, 
the sunflowers and the blue patches of 
lupus on the hillsides, and then across 
her vision there floated a city dwelling, 
an artistic little nest where she lived 
with her maid and tried to welcome 
and ‘‘mother,” in short, young writers, 
artists, journalists, young strugglers 


of every description in old New York. 

Enid Byrne had laid her mother to 
rest beneath the English sod. Her 
spirit had fainted at first but not for 
long. She had devoted herself heart 
and soul to her stories afterthat. Her 
name had risen like a star. Wealth 
had come to her; she had bought a 
dainty home in the suburbs of New 
York, and a large and aspiring family 
had been sheltered gratis beneath her 
roof in times of stress and storm. And 
if she had lost the love of one, the love 
of the many was given her instead, 
and so she worked cheerily, and her 
cheeks had not lost their roundness 
nor her eyes their light. 

Just now she had come to visit her 
only remaining relative, a cousin. Her 
cousin’s wife had fallen ill the day be- 
fore, and until help could be secured 
Enid was installed as mistress of the 
farm-house. She put another batch of 
cookies into the oven and went to the 
door to fan herself again. A man in 
black cloth was coming down the road. 
He was probably a boarder from the 
summer resort across the hill. There 
was something about him familiar to 
her, but the next moment she was 
looking away toward the morning 
shadows on the hillsides. 

‘* Pardon me, madam, but could you 
tell me which road leads to—” 

The voice of the stranger startled her 
as he came around the house corner. 

‘*Enid! Miss Byrne, pardon me. I 
have been reading your last story this 
morning.” 

Their eyes met in the long moment 
of silence that followed. 

Then the pigeons gathered in a row 
along the kitchen eaves and heard a 
great deal more that summer morning. 
That last batch of cookies was still in 
the oven over an hour later; then Irwin 
Chambers helped her remove her black- 
ened confectionery. Afterwards he 
feasted in a farm-house kitchen on 
fresh home-made bread baked by a 
celebrated writer. 
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FOR 


THE NEW YEAR. 


If you have any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do it. 


If you've anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 


If you've anything to love 
As a blessing from above, 
Love it. 
If you've anything to give, 
That another's joy may live, 
Give it. 
If some hollow creed you doubt, 


Though the whole world cry and shout, 
Doubt it. 


If you know what torch to light, 

Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 

If you've any debt to pay, 

Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay it. 

If you've any joy to hold 

Next your heart lest it get cold, 
Hold it. 

If you've any grief to meet. 

At the loving Father's feet, 
Meet it. 

If you're given light to see 

What a child of God should see, 
See it. 

Whether life be right or drear, 
There's a message sweet and clear, 
Whispered down to every ear, 

Hear it. 
oo 


_ men and women first dwelt 

in houses made with hands, 
these structures were divided into 
apartments, each of which was design- 
ed to serve one definite and particular 
purpose. Therefore, when Daniel Web- 
ster came to the word dedroom he had 
no hesitation in disposing of it with 
the brief and simple explanation:—‘‘a 
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room or apartment intended or used for 
a bed,” adding, in order to remove the 
least suspicion of ambiguity, the terse 
corollary: —‘‘ a lodging-room.” 

Such a definition was, indeed, suffi- 
cient unto our grandmothers, who fur- 
nished their chilly, stately bedrooms 
with their one especial purpose always 
in view. Hence the central and most 
important piece of furniture was the 
huge four-post bedstead, massive and 
imposing, with its solid mahogany 
foundation, its heavy dark curtains 
and its mountainous feather-bed, to 
reach the summit of which little steps 
had to be called into requisition. 

The great bed, in which as a child 
one was put tosleep when on a visit to 
grandmother, is still vivid in one’s mem- 
ory, and at the bare mention of it one 
feels again the little thrill of excitement 
that went through the small person as 
she girded up her strength for the 
perilous leap from the top of the little 
steps into the shadowy depths of the 
cavernous bed. The folds of the dark 
curtains were the lurking places of 
many strange, mysterious beings—the 
good Brownies who worked while mor- 
tals slept; the avenging gnomes who 
punished slumbering evildoers by whis- 


pering terrible nightmares into their 
ears; the little fairies who brought 


beautiful dreams to the deserving; and, 
best of all, they encircled the strong 
white angels who hovered over good 
little children while they slept, and 
guarded them from all harm. 

But alas! now nous avons changé 
tout cela! Spurred on by our little, 
dangerous knowledge of the omnipo- 
tence of microbes of dust and bacilli of 
disease, the enlightened present-day 
housekeeper has long since torn down 
the damask curtains and has replaced 
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the old four-poster by atrim little brass 
or white enamel bed, aggressively sani- 
tary. 

Where are the gnomes and pixies, 
Brownies and fairies now? Routed by 
a feather duster, homeless and friend- 
less, I doubt if they could find a place 
to-day even in the imagination of our 
practical, modern babies! In addition 
to the big bed, grandmother’s sleep- 
ing-room contained her washing-stand; 
her heavy chest of drawers, her little 
dressing-table, the mahogany ‘‘ ward- 
robe” in which grandfather’s apparel 
hung, a little stand at the head of the 
bed, on which a glass of water and a 
candle stood ready for any night em- 
ergency, and, if grandmother were 
very devout, or lived in Lower Canada, 
a little red velvet prie-dieu completed 
the furnishing, with, perhaps, a black 
horsehair rocker and a substantial has- 
sock. The rocker was not very gen- 
eral, however, for this room, you will 
remember, was ‘‘an apartment used for 
a bed,” and one cannot be in a rocker 
and submerged in a feather-bed at one 
and the same time. Whenone wanted to 
enjoy the comfort of a rocking-chair 
and hassock one repaired tothe library, 
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The stiff 
bedroom was a room for occupancy 


nursery, or sitting-room. 


by night alone. As a place in which 
to receive one’s friends—well, grand- 
mother would just as readily have re- 
ceived them in the kitchen or the wood- 
shed! 

But in these days of the indepen- 
dent, live-by-herself-in-one-room _fe- 
male, the bedroom pure and simple is 
becoming extinct. The woman who 
lodges or boards spends unlimited time 
and strength in so arranging her one 
room that it will suggest all things to 
her visitors except what it really is—a 
lodging-room. 

That which is a bed by night be- 
comes, after some skilful manipulation 
of mattresses and arranging of draper- 
ies, not, indeed, Goldsmith’s ‘‘ chest of 
drawers by day,”’ but that szne gua non 
of modern furnishing, a ‘‘cosy corner,” 
the white night-slips of the pillows be- 
ing modestly replaced, or at least hid- 
den from view by gay cushion-covers. 
The innocent-looking mirror, so obvi- 
ously a mere thing of beauty and orna- 
mentation, tells no tales as to its utili- 
tarian qualities, and is apparently quite 
unconscious of the brush and comb 
tucked in a little bag behind its 
back; while the decorous screen 
that guards the jug and basin and 
small oil-stove reveals no secrets, 
unless, indeed, a clumsy, restless 
visitor should chance to overturn 
it. And in the absorbing interest 
created by the tea-table, judici- 
ously placed well in the fore- 
ground, one forgets to notice the 
bulging curtains that, veiling my 
lady’s wardrobe, dangle depre- 
catingly in the shadowy back- 
ground. 

The woman who lives by her- 
self, in spacious apartments or in 
a six-by-four cubicle, cares for 
nothing and desires nothing in 
the way of furniture so long as 
she has her tea-table and her 
cosy-corner. And even the girl 
who is living at home regards 
her room less as a sleeping-place 
than as a sort of combination 
boudoir, library, reception and 


sitting-room. Here she sews, 
reads, studies, writes her let- 
ters and club essays, receives 
her feminine friends, and fre- 
quently brews herself a private 
pot of tea. 

One of a large family of girls 
remarked not long ago that 
‘* Mother’”’ was very good to 
them all, that each had her 
own bedroom and afternoon 
tea arrangements and little gas 
water-heater, so that ‘‘ We can 
each receive our own friends 
in our own room as privately 
as if we were boarding, with- 
out bothering mother, interfer- 
ing with each other’s places or 
getting in each other’s way.” 

One cannot forbear, in pas- 
sing, to chronicle a protest 
against the growing tendency 
of a certain type of modern 
maiden to walk in a path of 
self-reliant, self-sufficient in- 
dependence, a path in which 
there is no room for any mem- 
bers of her own family, so that it is 
not unusual to find several sisters liv- 
ing in the same house, each of whom 
pursues alone the even tenor of her 
own individual way, having in common 
with her sisters neither tastes, inter- 
ests norfriends. But to return to our 
mutton. In addition to the orthodox 
bed-chamber furniture, the bedroom of 
the twentieth-century girl contains her 
desk, book-shelves, cosy-corner, cab- 
inet of curios collected during contin- 
ental wanderings, if she be one of For- 
tune’s favourites, easy chairs, comfort- 
able upholstered boxes which serve the 
double purpose of affording seating 
accommodation and of providing a 
suitable receptacle for filmy bodices 
and evening gowns, and frequently a 
small tabouret which can be readily 
converted into a tea-table. 

A contemporary magazine, edited in 
the interests of women everywhere, re- 
cently published a series of photo- 
graphs of girls’ bedrooms, supposedly 
typical rooms, furnished and occupied 
by typical present-day girls. Special 
features to be noticed in almost all the 
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THE FOUR-POST BED AT GRANDMOTHER'S 


rooms, which were interesting as de- 
monstrating the radical departure from 
the ideas in furnishing followed a gen- 
eration or two ago, were the built-in 
book-shelves, the cosily-arranged seats 
by the fireplace, so suggestive of /é/e- 
a-tétes and tea; the well-equipped desk, 
and the golf-sticks, rackets, foils and 
college-streamers which tell of the 
athletic girl’s progress, and which have 
supplanted the samplers and pious 
woolwork mottoes which proclaimed 
her grandmother’s accomplishments. 

So change the times and the cus- 
toms, and the fickle tastes of human 
creatures. Perhaps another genera- 
tion will see the total disappearance of 
the bedroom proper, and weary indi- 
viduals, when night falls, will merely 
sink to rest on the hygienically-cover- 
ed floor of their library or sitting- 
room, pillowing their enlightened heads 
on the nearest hassock a /a the heathen 
Chinee, whose civilization, we are told, 
antedates that of all other existing na- 
tions, and should therefore be entitled 
to some consideration. 


~ 
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There has come to Women’s Sphere 
the ninth volume of ‘* Women-Work- 
ers of Canada,” the interesting little 
publication issued annually by the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada. 

The present volume, in addition to 
a report of the business transacted 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, which was held at St. 
John, N.B., last July, and was com- 
mented upon at the time in these col- 
umns, contains the able papers which 
were read before the Council on that 
occasion, thus offering a vast amount 
of valuable information and helpful 
suggestion to all who are in the least 
interested in the welfare of their fel- 
lows—men as well as women, for the 
Council labours for the good of both 
sexes. 

From amongst so many excellent 
articles itis hard to choose any for par- 
ticular mention, though perhaps those 
on: The Care of Aged and Infirm 
Poor, The Custodial Care of Feeble- 
Minded Women, Prison Reform, Man- 
ual Training, Physical Culture, and 
The Necessity for Purity Teaching in 
our Public Schools, may be considered 
of most interest to the general public. 

The keynote of Mrs. Nicholson Cut- 
ter’s admirable address on The Place 
of Physical Culture in Education, is 
sounded in her own words :—‘‘ Physi- 
cal culture is the rounded development 
of all the powers of the body to the 
end that it may become a ready and 
obedient servant,” and the paper con- 
cludes with the pregnant sentence: 
‘* We cannot come into the full enjoy- 
ment of our spiritual or mental selves 
while we ignore the necessity of mak- 
ing the body the avenue of impression 
from outward sources, the avenue of 
expression for the soul, normal, strong, 
free.” 

A very valuable paper is that con- 
tributed by Mr. McLean, late Secretary 
of the Montreal Board of Associated 
Charities, who is eminently fitted to 
speak with authority on the subject 
chosen by him, that of Penny Savings 
Banks. 

One is sorely tempted to enter at 
some length into a discussion of the 
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various ways of encouraging thrift in 
the poor dealt with by Mr. McLean, 
but lack of space forbids more than a 
bare mention of the various methods 
described :—(1) Savings banks, (2) Or- 
dinary and so-called industrial insur- 
ance, (3) Medical aid, accident and 
sick benefit, and funeral benefit agen- 
cies, provided by the Government in 
some European countries, entirely un- 
der private auspices in Canada and the 
United States; (4) Co-operative schemes 
such as the great building and loan 
societies of the United States and Ca- 
nada, (5) Postal savings system, as 
adopted in England and Canada. 

Anyone interested in the good work 
of helping to help themselves those 
who are helpless through ignorance— 
the highest and ideal charity—will de- 
rive much profit from a careful perusal 
of Mr. McLean’s article, and those on 
Life Insurance Schemes for Women, 
contributed by Mrs. Baxter, of Vic- 
toria, and Provident Schemes for 
Women, by Mrs. Rose Holden, of 
Hamilton. 

The subjects of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science are ably discussed 
by Mr. J. B. Kidner, of Truro, N.S., 
and Mrs. Hoodless, of Hamilton. That 
the introduction of these branches into 
public schools has been fraught with 
most excellent results, has already 
been proven in England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Denmark, Sweden and 
the United States, and a practical proof 
of one man’s belief in the value of 
such instruction is found in Sir William 
Macdonald’s handsome gift of $125,- 
000, to be used in building a Domestic 
Science Training School at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. 

Concerning the vital questions of 
prison reform, the custodial care of 
feeble-minded women, and the care of 
aged and infirm poor, no thoughtful 
man or woman could read the compre- 
hensive articles on these subjects with- 
out being awakened to a keen realiza- 
tion not only of how much has already 
been accomplished in these directions, 
but of how very, very much there yet 
remains to be done. 

The thoughtful, authoritative ad- 











dresses on prison reform, delivered by 
Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Secretary of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Association of Cana- 
da, and Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, should be widely 
read, 

In conclusion, one would also like to 
commend to the careful consideration 
of every earnest-thinking man and 
woman, Miss Danard’s admirable lit- 
tle paper on Purity Teaching in the 
Public Schools. 

The National Council is to be con- 
gratulated on the scope and breadth of 
its work and the diversity of its inter- 
est, and we cannot too highly commend 
the labours of these men and women 
who are devoting so much time and 
energy to bettering the condition, phy- 
sical, mental and moral of their fellow 
countrymen. 

® 

A reader of THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE 
has been kind enough to express his 
approval of the remarks made in 
Woman's Sphere a short time ago, 
regarding the regrettable carelessness 
of speech, incorrect pronunciation, and 
unmodulated voices of many of our 
people, and he has sent to the editor a 
copy of the Annual Calendar of the 
Provincial Normal School of Truro, 
N.S., in which certain marked pas- 
sages show that the directors of at least 
one college in our Dominion realize 
how important it is that their students 
should have a speaking and writing 
knowledge of their own language be- 
fore all else. One is delighted to find 
that in this school a full year’s course 
is given in ‘‘the interpretation and 
oral rendering of selected specimens of 
English literature, and in the delivery 
of brief extempore addresses, and of 
narrative, descriptive, and _ critical 
themes composed and memorized by 
the pupils.” ‘‘A special aim of this 
exercise,” writes the editor of the Cal- 
endar, ‘‘is the correction of false pro- 
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nunciation and tone, and of imperfect 
enunciation, and the development of 
correct, fluent, and confident delivery. 
Severity in the treatment of this sub- 
ject is rendered necessary by the ab- 
sence of an accepted standard of speech 
throughout the Province, by the grow- 
ing tendency to nasality and guttural 
quality, and by the indifference with 
which vowel sounds and word endings 
are commonly treated. Nothing but 
constant watchfulness on the part of 
teachers will save the popular speech 
from debasement, a result which may 
entail a lowering of national spirit and 
self-respect.” 

These words are by no means too 
strong, and the Provincial Normal Col- 
lege of Nova Scotia is to be compli- 
mented upon having taken the firm 
stand that ‘‘ the ability to express one- 
self in correct and well-delivered Eng- 
lish is by regulation insisted on as a 
qualification for a Normal School dip- 
loma,”’ and the ‘‘ persistent use of un- 
grammatical forms of speech, crude- 
ness of manner, conspicuous awkward- 
ness or timidity, or an unsympathetic 
attitude towards children, will each 
constitute a sufficient reason for with- 
holding the diploma.” 


e 
FAILURE. 


What if thy glory, like a great green tree 
With slow grown weft of waving branches, 
spread 
Till farers by the weary land or sea 
Afar gaze wondering on the sky-borne 
head,— 


And violets grow not in its sunless shade, 
The clover sicken and the daisy die, 

And in the barren circle scarce a blade 
Wave a wee signal to the yellow fly,— 


What if enriched by every wind that blows, 
The tree win praise from shifting tribes of 
men, 
And by its sullen plot dead leaves of rose 
Go drifting and unheeded—aye, what then? 


—CHARLES E,. RUSSELI 








oe Anglo-German coercionary ex- 

pedition to Venezuela reveals to 
the United States the extent of the ob- 
ligation it has assumed in standing as 
guardian to these unruly republics in 


Central and South America. What 
the end is to be is not at all clear. 
With an entire lack of public con- 
science and an assurance that the 
United States will prevent any very 
serious punishment to be imposed on 
them, the ‘‘ sucking republics” of the 
South are a highly irresponsible group 
of States. Two or three main prin- 
ciples hold most States to the path of 
honour. In the first place should be 
put the desire to maintain the public 
credit; secondly, concern for the good 
fame of one’s country; and, thirdly, 
the fear of reprisal from the countries 
whose citizens would suffer by the dere- 
lictions of other States. The first two 
are found to be quite sufficient for self- 
respecting States, but there are a class 
of weak States whose self-respect is 
low, and with them a less reputable in- 
centive has to be supplied. The Cen- 
tral and South American republics, 
taking advantage of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and feeling that their territory 
and their independence cannot be in- 
fringed on, feel themselves free even 
from this lower motive for honest 
dealing. 


4 


The United States are consenting 
parties to the demonstration now being 
made, but President Castro and his 
Ministers know that their foes cannot 
proceed to extremities, for the seizure 
of territory is what the United States 
under no circumstances will peacefully 
allow. Indeed, it must be said that 


President Roosevelt and his Cabinet 
are deserving of the thanks of both 
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participants in the demonstration, for 
they run considerable political risks in 
permitting things to go as far as they 
have gone. We may be sure that when 
consent was given for the course now 
being taken, the date when it should 
be put into operation was carefully as- 
certained. Had the combined fleet, for 
example, appeared off La Guaira about 
the middle of October, it would have 
been too tempting a theme for Demo- 
cratic orators. We would have heard 
about the Monroe doctrine being trail- 
ed in the dust and spat upon. There 
being no elections in sight at the mo- 
ment, there may be no temptation just 
now to indulge in these ‘* windy sus- 
pirations of forced breath.” It must 
be said, however, that a great deal will 
depend on the duration of the joint oc- 
cupation. The debt is said to amount 
to thirty million dollars. If the plan 
adopted to collect it is the seizure of 
the custom houses, there would exist 
to the hand of the demagogue, in the 
midst, say, of a Presidential election, 
a weapon that would exercise an irre- 
sistible fascination over his mind. It 
would be sufficient for him to point to 
the Anglo-German occupation of Vene- 
zuelan custom houses, which by that 
time would have endured two years 
and certain to exist many more, to 
prove that the Monroe doctrine was a 
thing of shreds and patches. He 
would contrast the attitude of a Demo- 
cratic President, Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land, when the same Venezuela was 
threatened by a foreign country. Rich- 
ard Olney, who, as Secretary of State, 
is said to have been the author of 
Cleveland’s message, has been spoken 
of as a possible Democratic candidate 
in 1904. What strength he would 
gain among the Jingoes, contrasted 
with the administration that was al- 
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lowing a virtual occupation of soil in 
the western hemisphere by European 
monarchs. And Germany, of all coun- 
tries in the world! She is more than 
suspected of casting longing eyes 
towards South America as a hopeful 
field for colonization. Once establish- 
ed there, would it not be difficult to 
oust her—would she not, in fact, like 
Britain in Egypt, make herself so in- 
dispensable to the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the occupied country that even 
the Venezuelans would be divided as to 
the desirability of her presence at La 
Guaira? 


Fd 


All this would make excellent ma- 
terial for a Jingo election, and we may 
be sure that every effort will be made 
by the Republican administration to 
arrange matters that it will not be 
necessary for the foreign Powers to oc- 
cupy the Venezuelan custom houses. 
A wider question lies at the bottom of 
it all. Will this plan of collecting 
debts with battleships make it quite 
unnecessary for invest- 
ors to exercise any 
prudence or caution 
in lending to reckless 
governments? If so, 
who will bear the ex- 
pense connected with 
this costly mode of 
enforcing claims? In 
civil life the person 
distrained on has to 
bear the cost of the 
process. 


a 


Lord Rosebery, in a 
recent speech, com- 
mented on the little 
war which Britain is 
conducting against the 
Mad Mullah, charac- 
terizing it as a ‘‘For- 
eign Office war,” and 
protesting against the 
Foreign Office taking 
the initiative in declar- 
ing or undertaking to 
prosecute hostilities. 
He added sarcastically 
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IT SEEMS TO BE THE STYLE NOW TO JUMP ON VENEZUELA 
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that the next thing they would hear 
of would be an expedition organized 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
His Lordship will find fresh fuel for 
his indignation in this Venezuelan ex- 
pedition which appears eminently to be 
a Foreign Office war. 


we 


The curious thing is that the British 
people are anything but well disposed 
towards their partner in the present 
operations. The recent ‘‘revelations” 
of Sir Horace Rumbold, former Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Vienna, are still 
being warmly discussed in England. 
Sir Horace has a hearty admiration for 
the Austrian Emperor, who remained 
throughout the South African war an 
undisguised partisan of the British 
view of matters. His position at 
Vienna gave him unusual opportuni- 
ties of becoming familiar with the real 
spirit of both the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the neighbouring country, 
and his judgment is that Germany is 





—Chicago Herald 








AN APPARITION AT CAPETOWN 


The cheerful, kindly comment of the South African Review 
runs thus: ‘*‘ The announcement of Mr. Chamberlain's visit 
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interests of civil order in 
that country will allow. 
She is already experiencing 
a difficulty that will tax the 
utmost skill of her states- 
men to cope with, namely 
the invasion of cheap Chin- 
ese labour, with which even 
the Russian peasant is un- 
able to contend. Will Si- 
beria become a_ western 
outpostof the Mongol race? 
That is not Russia’s pur- 
pose in opening up Siberia. 
It was to bea vast preserve 
for the Russian people. But 
who can contend with ele- 
mental forces? And the 
movement of a people 
across a geographical line 
may be regarded as ele- 
mental. Even the wide, 
roaring seas that surge be- 
tween Asia and America 
scarce suffice, combined 
with restricting laws, to 
keep them out of this con- 
tinent. 


came like a thunderbolt on the Premier and his fellow-con- Ww 
spirators. (Query: How will Sir Gordon explain his Fairy 


Tales when he meets Joe face to face?)’—South African 


Review ( Capetown ). 


‘* potentially England’s most unrelent- 
ing and dangerous foe.” The German 
press is severely hurt because Sir Hor- 
ace’s article was copied by some of the 
leading Austrian papers without a pro- 
test against the language used to char- 
acterize Germany. The Ambassador’s 
opinion is the opinion of a large pro- 
portion of the people of the British 
Isles, There will be no great enthusi- 
asm over this joint expedition, and that 
it has been undertaken at all is proof 
of the influence the moneyed interests 
have over governments in all parts of 
the world. Money is certainly king 
both in republics and kingdoms. 


Fd 


The European outlook is, neverthe- 
less, satisfactorily calm. Russia is 
proceeding with her vast railway pro- 
jects, and is at least professing to be 
evacuating Manchuria as rapidly as the 






France is engaged abroad 
with her Asian empire. 
A new treaty with Siam 
has given her considerably increased 
territory in that part of the world. 
Her possessions there, which began 
with Tonkin, are now of imposing di- 
mensions. It is, indeed, France’s In- 
dia, and, like India, it is not a white 
man’s country. It really affords no 
outlet for France. It may be said 
there are no Frenchmen desirous of 
going abroad. If, however, there 
were a second France in some part of 
the world, it would in all probability 
exert a tremendously beneficial effect 
on France and Frenchmen. The idea 
that pervades the whole of French so- 
ciety is that there is no other place on 
earth for Frenchmen but France, and 
it therefore behooves them to see that 
there are no more Frenchmen in exist- 
ence than French soil can support. 
The idea is a paralyzing one from every 
point of view, and will finally result in 
the great leaders in the refinements of 
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civilization taking a second 
place in the scheme of 
things. At present the 
main idea of Frenchmen 
with regard to a colony is 
that it is a place where 
French goods may be sold 
and the goods of the in- 
trusive foreigner kept out. 


ay 


Mr. Gerald Balfour is 
pursuing a determined 
policy against the League 
in Ireland Several per- 
sons convicted of breaking 
the law, including some 
members of Parliament, 
are serving terms in prison. 
And for the moment Ire- 
land has but few friends 
outside her own borders. 
The Education Act has put 
the Parliamentary party in 
a cruel position. The Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics are 
as deeply interested in the 
measure presented for ac- 
ceptance by the Balfour 
Government as the Angli- 
can Church itself. The 
Nationalists were there- 
fore in an extraordinary 
position between conflict- 
ing claims. There was, 
first, the claim of the English Ro- 
man Catholics; secondly, the claim of 
the Nonconformists, who were their 
staunch allies in putting the Home 
Rule Bill through Parliament, and, 
thirdly, the claims of political retalia- 
tion. The opportunity of administer- 
ing a body-blow to the Government 
that was busy clapping them in jail 
must have been almost irresistible. 
Seldom has a leader had so perplexing 
a problem presented to him. Mr. 
Redmond’s solution was to withdraw 
his followers from Parliament altoge- 
ther. This course has displeased both 
the English Liberals and the hierarchy 
in England and in Ireland. Cardinal 
Vaughan and Cardinal Logue have 
each written letters expressing their 


his salary. 
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THE COMING CHEAP GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


‘‘The Zimes says that if Australia is reluctant to provide a 
salary proportionate to the vice-regal magnificence expect- 
ed in a Governor-General, it may be necessary to appoint 
some one whose expenditure will be strictly according to 


‘*FUTURE GOVERNOR-GENERAL (receiving public bodies): 
‘Soda or water? By the way, hope you brought your pipes: 
can’t afford to keep cigars in the house.’ (Public bodies 
would have a fit at first, but they would soon get used to 
it.)""—Bulletin. 


amazement at the desertion by the 
Irish representatives of their fellow- 
religionists at such a critical and im- 
portant moment. Mr. Redmond has 
replied in a tame letter in which he 
says that the bill is commanding ma- 
jorities of a hundred on divisions, and 
that the presence or absence of the 
Nationalists would have no effect one 
way or the other. It is pointed out, 
however, that more than one amend- 
ment has been fastened on the bill det- 
rimental to the clerical control of the 
schools, which could not have carried 
if the Nationalists had remained at 
their posts. These incidents possess 
much interest for students of the Irish 
question. 
















N the second floor of the 
building on St. James’ 


St., Montreal, which is the 
home of La 
MR. TARTE’S Pafrie, is a 


new and well- 
furnished of- 
fice. Behind the low, square, 
regulation office desk, in an 
easy chair, sits the Hon. J. 
Israel Tarte, the ex-Minister 
of Public Works. When the 
writer visited him recently, he 


NEW OFFICE. 







found him 


People.” 
younger than he did a year or two ago, 
and is as gay and debonnair as a young 
man in his twenties. 

Here Mr. Tarte receives his friends, 
jaughs pleasantly over his departure 
from the Laurier Administration, pens 
trenchant articles for Za Patrie (which 
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reading Greene’s AS 
‘*Short History of the English - 
He looks much 


is now second, if not first, in import- 
ance among the French journals of Ca- 
nada) and is gathering strength and 
information for the next political move. 
He declares that the change is a pleas- 
ant one, that he is glad to be relieved 
of the worries of a Cabinet Minister, 
that his friends have been kind and not 
forgetful, that his only immediate con- 
cern is to keep the readers of La Patrie 
well supplied with the latest political 
information. In the Province of Que- 
bec, the French daily and weekly 
papers published outside of Montreal 
and Quebec are not of much import- 
ance, or, at least, do not measure up 
to the standard of those published in 
Hamilton, Kingston, Brockville, Brant- 
ford, Stratford and other Ontario 
towns. Consequently, the daily paper 
from Quebec or Montreal is everything 
politically and socially in French Ca- 
nada. Because of this Za Partrie fills 
a large place in the journalistic life of 
Quebec, and Mr. Tarte meets daily 
with a large audience. This, he says, 
accounts for his complaisance. 

He has recently purchased the Que- 
bec Mercury, which George Stewart, 
D.C.L., has edited for some years. 
Mr. Tarte is looking for a new editor 
for that journal, a young English- 
speaking Canadian with talents and 
energy. With the Mercury he will at- 
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tempt to reach the English-speaking 
people of Quebec, and thus add a sec- 
ond string to his bow. Then if any- 
thing should happen to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Sir Wilfrid is neither 
young nor strong, who will be the 
hero of Quebec? In Mr. Tarte’s esti- 
mation it will not be Mr. Monk, 
though he would probably admit that 
the latter will be a doughty rival. 

It is also whispered that Mr. Tarte 
is writing some strong speeches for 
the next session of Parliament, and 
that ‘‘ Canada for the Canadians” will 
not be the least of his themes. 


Bo 


Lord Charles Beresford knows some- 
thing about business. That he is a 
critical observer is proven by some 
Opinions given to a 
commercial journal re- 
cently, when he was 
asked how Britain 
could best meet foreign competition. 
Among other, things he stated : 


A BUSINESS 
NOBLEMAN, 


Manufacturers must send out what foreign 
consumers want, not what the manufacturers 
think they ought to want. 

Orders should not be declined because of 
their smallness. The great effort should be 
to form new connections. Small orders may 
lead to large ones. 

Prices and weights should be quoted in the 
language of the country in which trade is 
sought. 

Quick delivery is of the utmost importance, 
and is oftenof more consequence than the ques- 
tion of price. British manufacturers are los- 
ing a great deal of foreign business because of 
their unwillingness to contract for early de- 
livery. 

When the average British manufac- 
turer tries to sell his goods in this 
country, he does not try to find out 
what Canadians want before he shows 
his samples. Heassumes a lofty tone 
and says ‘‘These are my goods.” 
He spurns small trial orders. His 
prices are not quoted in dollars and 
cents, and his ton is not 2,000 pounds. 
His delivery is often carelessly slow. 

These facts explain largely why Ca- 
nada buys so little from Great Britain 
and so much from the United States. 
The United States manufacturers en- 
deavour always to meet all the wishes 
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and fads of their customers. They will 
manufacture any quality, any quantity, 
and endeavour to meet any price. They 
are never lordly when showing their 
wares. 

And in all this there are lessons for 
the Canadian exporter, who is rapidly 
becoming numerous. 


Ne 


One or two friends of the United 
States living in Canada are very much 
worried over Canada’s lack of confid- 
ence in the trust- 
worthiness of Unit- 
ed States diplom- 
acy. The general 
accusation is made 
by Canadian writers and publicists that 
United States diplomats have not al- 
ways been as frank in their arguments 
as even diplomats are expected to be, 
and also that the United States does 
not always abide by an international 
bargain even after it has been made. 
This feeling has been produced in Can- 
ada as a result of careful study of 


UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 
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United States diplomatic methods and 
is now a bar to an easy settlement of 
outstanding disputies between the two 
countries. 

One of these worried gentlemen, to 
whom reference has been made, has 
pointed out that a note in THE CANA- 
DIAN MAGAzINE of February, 1896, is, in 
his opinion, unfair to the United States. 
That note is headed ‘‘ The United States 
and Arbitration.” It intimated that 
although, after arbitration, it was 
found that the United States had im- 
properly interfered with Canadian seal- 
ers in the Behring Sea, and although 
Secretary Gresham had agreed to pay 
$425,000 in liquidation of those claims, 
Congress refused to pass an appropria- 
tion for the payment. Our corres- 
pondent points out that Congress did 
appropriate this sum and pay it to the 
British authorities. 

An investigation shows that the cor- 
respondent is right. Congress did do 
so, but not until June, 1898. Secre- 
tary Gresham, however, agreed to the 
amount early in 1895, and in the same 
year Congress refused to pay the 
amount. Thus at the time that note 
was written, February, 1896, the facts 
were correctly stated. The writer ofa 
note in 1896 could not be expected to 
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know anything of the Congressional 
action of 1898. 

The more one looks into the matter, 
the less there is to the credit of the 
United States in this affair. The Con- 
gress of 1895, that of 1896, and that 
of 1897, each failed to appropriate this 
small amount to pay what was agreed 
to by the Executive at Washington 
after arbitration had decided that the 
United States was liable. Why was 
there such delay on the part of Con- 
gress? An editorial in Harper's Week- 
ly of January 11th, 1896, makes an 
explanation. It points out that Sen- 
ator Morgan, of Alabama, was a mem- 
ber of the Arbitration Commission and 
on two of the five points to be decided 
was the only dissentient. He was 
also, ‘‘ unfortunately,” (that is the 
word used by Harper's Weekly) a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on foreign 
relations, and it was he who blocked 
the appropriation in Congress. It is 
regrettable that the United States 
should be blamed for the action of 
Senator Morgan and those who sup- 
ported him, but it cannot be otherwise. 
So long as Senators such as Mr. Mor- 
gan exist in the United States, so long 
must foreign nations be careful in their 
dealings with that Power. 
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With these facts fairly stated, our 
correspondent should surely be satis- 
fied. He must see that THE CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE writer was quite accurate in 
what he penned, and that the United 
States can have no cause of complaint 
for the adverse criticisms which have 
appeared in this and other journals. 


= 


The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Henry 
Strong, when less distinguished by 
titles and years, was a member of the 

Commission for the Con- 
JUDICIARY solidation of the Statutes of 
CHANGES. Canada, before Confedera- 
tion. After forty-six years 
of added experience, more than twenty- 
five of which he has been a member of 
the Supreme Court, he is again ap- 
pointed to a similar position, retiring 
from the Chief Justiceship of Canada 
for that purpose. He is succeeded as 
presiding officer of the Supreme Court 
by Sir Henri Thomas Taschereau, who 
has been a member of that Court since 
1878, and who is one of the few sur- 
viving Fathers of Confederation. 

The vacancy in the Supreme Court 
has been filled by the appointment of 
the Hon. John Douglas Armour, who 
for two years has been Chief Justice of 
Ontario. This latter position has been 
bestowed upon the Hon. Charles Moss, 
a judge of the Court of Appeal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Toronto. The new Chief Justice of 
Ontario is a brother of the late Hon. 
Thomas Moss, who held the same posi- 
tion. The vacancy in the Court of 
Appeal has fallen to John J. Maclaren, 
K.C, 

a 

United States writers are much 
given, of late, to wondering whether 
the boundary line between Canada and 

the United States is per- 


THE manent. With a mil- 
BOUNDARY lion Canadians in the 
LINE. United States and a half 


million United States- 
ers in Canada, it does seem possible 
that the international line might be- 
come blurred. The language and the 
fashions of the two people are the 
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same, and the customs and manners 
approximately similar. 

Opinion is divided. Some believe 
that in a hundred years the boundary 
line will be a matter of history. Others 
think it permanent. The latter argue 
that since the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, federal, state and municipal, 
is so bad in principle and practice that 
the United Statesers who come to Can- 
ada will not be an influence making for 
amalgamation. They are glad to leave 
all the memories of political spoliation 
behind them, and join heart and hand 
in supporting a constitution which has 
in it the elements of good govern- 
ment and stable development. 

There is no doubt that Canada has 
ideals in administration, in govern- 
ment, in politics and in finance which 
tend to keep her politically distinct 
from the United States. In public and 
social life there is a higher moral tone 
which, if properly preserved, will tend 
to keep Canadian nationality some- 
thing unique on the North American 
continent. The lack of quick develop- 
ment and the slowness in the growth 
of population, the features of our na- 
tional life so often lamented, have 
tended to preserve this high moral 
tone. It may remain our salvation. 


John A. Cooper 









GLENGARRY SCHOOL-DAYS. 


HE Ottawa River does not form 
the complete boundary line be- 
tween the French settlements of Que- 
bec and the English settlements of 
Ontario, for the French settlements 
have pushed across the river near 
where it enters the St. Lawrence. At 
this point, where the two settlements 
meet, lies Glengarry, that Scotch-Ca- 
nadian district which Ralph Connor 
has made famous in ‘‘The Man from 
Glengarry,” and in his newer volume, 
‘*Glengarry School-Days.”* Proud, 
strong, able-bodied, religious Glen- 
garry may well be proud of her histo- 
rian, for not many Canadian districts 
have found their Ralph Connor. 

The old log school-house is the Am- 
erican type of rural college. In both 
the United States and Canada it has 
played no unimportant part in every 
early settlement. In it were educated 
most of the men who have laid firmly 
and deep the foundations of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and predominance. 
It existed before universities and col- 
leges, lived long and served faithfully, 
even after these larger institutions be- 
gan to rear their heads. It has only 
recently been replaced by the less pic- 
turesque, if more pretentious, frame or 
brick ‘‘Noah’s arks” which now stand 
as bare and lonely sentinels on the rural 
horizon. 

Andtheboysof theGlengarry’sschool- 
days! There was Ranald, who pulled 
wee Hughie out of the Deepole in the 
big creek, where ‘‘ the great fan-top- 
ped elm trees hung far over it,’’ and 
made Hughie promise that he would 
never tell. There was stolid Thomas 


Finch, who took wee Jimmie Camer- 
on’s whipping until the master had 


* Toronto: William Briggs. 
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There was 


used up two birch-rods. 
Foxy, the store-keeper’s son, who kept 
his own little shop, where he gather- 
ed in pennies for bull’s-eyes, licorice 


sticks, and caps and powder. And 
there was Hughie, who captained the 
Twentieth shinny team, taught it sys- 
tem and discipline and tamed the 
haughty shinnyists from the Front 
School. 

And the young teachers who learned 
as much as they taught! They are 
worthy of study too. Young as they 
were they knew that minds might be 
trained and stored with knowledge, but 
that boys must also learn honour, 
truth, right, nobility and self-control. 
They were young, but they were men 
among men—learning for themselves 
some of the higher lessons, and going 
forth to be greater preachers and bar- 
risters and leaders of the people. 

And the mothers and fathers, and 
the minister’s wife! These are char- 
acters whom to know is to respect, 
perhaps to love. They lived their 
simple, wholesome lives in such hon- 
ourable, upright fashion, that at the 
last there was no need of lamentations 
or tears. 

The picture is a strong one. Ralph 
Connor has painted it well, as only one 
who has breathed the air of Glengarry 
could paint it. It is an inspiration, and 
therein differs from the coldly-written 
problem novel, or the finely polished 
production of the literary artist. It is 
sentimental, and melodramatic, but 
not overly so. It is sketchy in its 
characterization, but the characters 
group well. It is weak in humour, 
but it is written by a Scotch minister 
about Scotch people, as was ‘‘ Beside 
the Bonny Brier-Bush.” Its great 
qualities lie in its trueness with life, 
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and its healthy, invigorating atmo- 


sphere. 3 


THE BLUE FLOWER. 


One of the most handsome of the 
holiday editions is a volume of fancies* 
by Henry Van Dyke, with its coloured 
illustrations by Weguelin, DuMond, 
Heming, Lunson and Howard Pyle. 
Nor does the delicate beauty of the 
book surpass the delicate imagery of 
the nine stories here brought together. 
The author explains: ‘‘1 wished to 
bring them into one book because they 
seemed to me like parts of the same 
story—the long story which will not 
be perfectly told till men learn a new 
language—the story of the search for 
happiness, which is life.” As his sym- 
bol of happiness, for which men seek 
Van Dyke, take ‘‘ The Blue Flower,”’ 
which one saw in his dreams:— 


‘* But what charmed him most, and 
drew him with resistless power, was a 
tall, clear-blue flower, growing beside 
the spring, and almost touching him 
with its broad, glistening leaves. Round 
about were many other flowers of all 
hues. Their odours mingled in a per- 
fect chord of fragrance. He saw noth- 
ing but the Blue Flower.” 


> 
A STUDY IN SLANG. 


The business of the American 
world has developed a peculiar 
language, a language full of col- 
loquialisms, solecisms and un-. 
usual idiomatic expressions. 
When a man sits down to write 
a book, he usually tries to avoid 
these. Sometimes his work loses 
because he keeps his style pure 
and faultless, but usually it gains 
more than it loses. George Horace 
Lorimer has written a volume 
purporting to be ‘‘ Letters from 
a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,”7 in which he attempts to 
embody the conversational langu- 
age of the American business life. 





*The Blue Flower, by Henry Van 
Dyke. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


+t Toronto: Wm. Briggs. 
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He follows in the footsteps of Halibur- 
ton, Mark Twain and James Whitcomb 
Riley, and yet marks out a new path. 
John Graham has many things to tell 
his son who is at college, and he fan- 
cies, or Mr. Lorimer, his creator fan- 
cies, that he is not under the necessity 
of speaking grammatically. He says: 
‘*he don’t need;” ‘* you bet it pays;” 
‘* because I have sat tight;” ‘‘I know 
that a good many people say | am a 
pretty close proposition;” ‘‘it’s the 
fellow who has the spunk to think and 
act for himself, and sells short when 
prices hit the high C and the house is 
standing on its hind legs yelling for 
more, that sits in directors’ meetings 
when he gets on towards forty.” He 
Says many other things, some wise, 
some simple, some clever, some witty, 
some merely slangy. It is a book of 
cleverness rather than a clever book. 





RALPH CONNOR 
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FRASER 


The person who desires to hear the 
hard-headed, dollar-hunting American 
business-man talk his peculiar philos- 
ophy, should read the book. All others 
may safely pass by on the other side. 


3 
THOROUGHBREDS * 


Speaking of the new story by one of 
THe CANADIAN MAGAZINE’S most im- 
portant contributors, the Toronto daily 
Star says: 


This is a novel by a Canadian writer of 
fiction who has for four or five years been do- 
ing good work in the short-story field. His 
short stories dealing with life in Burmah were 
first toappear, and won the recognition of the 
leading magazines in New York and London. 
Then he wrote tales of adventure, with the 
seenes laid in the Canadian Northwest, all 
short and full of action. He felt sure he had 
books in him, but. before venturing on the 
long flight of a novel he experimented fully at 
short range. Thus he developed his tech- 
nique, and practised the fine art of turning a 
plot. He has published three volumes, ‘* The 
Eye of a God, and Other Stories;”’ ‘* Mooswa,”’ 
and ‘* The Outcasts,” the two last-named _ be- 
longing to the school of animal stories so 
much affected of late. ‘ Thoroughbreds” 
is an animal story, too, but of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. The animals do not talk, express- 
ing human sentiments. They are not dis- 
guised human beings. ‘* Thoroughbreds” is 
a racing novel, treating of race-horses, their 
owners, betting men, jockeys, tracks, touts, 
the whole sport and business of racing. It is 
W. A. Fraser's first important work, He has 
shown some form as a two-year-old, but this 
is his first appearance in a big event, in fast 
company as a three-year old. . . : 

The author carries this man and his stable 

* Thoroughbreds, by W. A. Fraser. To- 
ronto: George N. Morang & Co. 
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of good ones through two seasons on the Am- 
erican turf, managing to weave into his plot 
all that is straight and all that is crooked in 
racing. He throws no falsg glamour over 
racing, nor does he seek to write it down. 
The novel is neither an attack on racing nora 
defence of it, but a portrayal of it as it is, 
with its splendid excitements, its fascination 
for good men and bad, the effect these men 
have onit and its effects on them. Several 
races take place in the course of the story, 
all run with spirit and vigour that stirs the 
reader to a sporting interest. 


3 


BARNABY LEE 


The days of Dutch and British rival- 
ry on the Atlantic coast make up an 
interesting period in our Colonial his- 
tory—before Canada became British, 
and before the English Colonies be- 
came the United States of America. 
They were stirring days, when a man 
held his rights by his wits and his 
strong right arm. John Bennett has 
gathered the spirit of them into his 
heart and breathed it out again in his 
story of ‘‘ Barnaby Lee,’’* This is a 
book which may well be added to a 
Canadian library. The score of ex- 
cellent illustrations by Clyde O. De 
Land add much to the book, and should 
add something also to this painter’s 
fame. These pictures have much 
merit, even in these days when Gibson 
and Christy are the vogue. 


3 
WESTERN AND OTHER STORIES 


The Western United States stories 
now being issued deal with a less rug- 
ged life than they did some years ago. 
Yet these milder tales are romantic 
and stirring, portraying phases of 
Western life which are full of colour 
and incident. ‘‘ Fool’s Gold,’* by 
Annie Raymond Stillman, is a mining 
camp story. ‘* The Order of the Pro- 
phet,’’* by Alfred E. Henry, gives the 
life story of a cultured young English 
woman, who marries a Mormon priest 
in England, comes to America with 
him and settles in the West, where 


— 





*Barnaby Lee, by John Bennett. Toronto: 


The Copp, Clark Co. 
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plural marriage brings strange compli- 
cations. 

The eternal problem of how to get 
the most out of life, how to fight 
against the inevitable hardships and 
disappointments of this, is worked out 
by a Scotsman in a little book entitled 
‘*Love Never Faileth.”* Of-course, 
the remedy is limited in its application. 
The style is not ordinary. 

‘* Deborah”* is a tale of the times of 
Judas Maccabzus, picturing the lives 
and the ambitions of Jews, Syrians, 
Greeks and Romans. The author is 
James M. Ludlow, author of ‘‘ The 
Captain of the Janizaries.”’ 

‘*Under Calvin’s Spell,”* pictures 
Geneva in the Middle Ages, when Cal- 
vin and the Huguenots held a leading 
place on the stage of European exist- 
ence and action. It is written by De- 
borah Alcock, author of ‘‘The Spanish 
Brothers.” 

3 


PARKMAN ON TOAST + 


Parkman must have turned over in 
his grave when Professor Edgar's 
book, ‘‘The Romance of Canadian 
History,” was published. To have hig 
choicest paragraphs and sections cut 
out and pasted on MS. paper in order 
to provide copy for a new volume, 
must be galling to Mr. Parkman, 
even in the spirit-world. But to have 
such poor style shown by his latest 
tailor, must have been enough to stir 
even his dry bones. The following 
is one of Professor Edgar’s paragraphs, 
taken from the introduction : 

Apart from the successive appearance of 
his histories, there are few events to record 
in his life. In 1850 he married, and in his 
eight years of happy married life three chil- 
dren were born. He suffered a great bereave- 
ment in the loss of his son in 1857, fo be fol- 
Zowed the next year by the death of his wife. 

Of course, the first sentence should 
read, ‘‘ few events in his life to record.” 


*These five novels are published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, New York 
and Toronto. 


+The Romance of Canadian History, ed- 
ited from the writings of Francis Parkman, 
by Pelham Edgar, Ph.D. Toronto: George 
N. Morang & Co. 
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The phrase ‘‘ to be followed ”’ is incor- 
rect and conveys a wrong impression. 
The middle sentence, however, is the 
best example of how not to write Eng- 
lish. It has two subjects and it con- 
tains an untruth. To say that only 
three children were born during the 
eight years Parkman was married is 
ridiculous, when everybody knows 
there were thousands. 

On the same page of the text, the 
Professor speaks of ‘‘ actual insanity,”’ 
which must be an historical variation 
of that affliction. He also states that 
Parkman ‘‘ wrung a notable success 
out of the most depressing circum- 
stances’’—a metaphor which should 


live. 
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A VOLUME OF VERSE 





J. W. Bengough is a newspaper 
poet. Heseldom dares the sublime, 
preferring usually the lower paths of 
the recorders of shifting scenes and 
passing phases of human action and 
thought. When one understands this, 
his new volume ‘‘In Many Keys,’* 
will be appreciated. There are poems 
on Dargai Ridge, The Return of the 
Contingents, The Canady Farmer, 
The Kurds, To Ian Maclaren, In Mem- 
ory of Queen Victoria, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. George and Frances E. Willard, 
as well as miscellaneous verse, which 
is gay, pathetic or serious, as the poet’s 
mood varies. He rises almost to the 
sublime in patriotism in ‘* Canada’s 
Inspiration,” of which three stanzas 
may be given: 

I saw my country rise; upon her face 
A light from heaven fell as if to bless, 
\s lifting one white arm aloft she cried: 
‘* That which exalts a land is righteousness. 


‘* This goodly heritage of mine, this realm, 
Of Greater Britain, spread from sea to sea, 
I dedicate to God and to the cause 
Of Justice, Honour and Humanity. 


‘¢ The bow that glorifies our arctic sky 
With its white myst'ry of quick-darting 
lights, 
Shall symbolize the purity of our fame 
And our unsleeping guard o’er freemen’s 
rights.” 


* Toronto: William Briggs. 
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A MONUMENTAL HISTORY 


Lord Acton, Professor of History at 
Cambridge, died just before the ap- 
pearance of the first volume in the 
great work he had planned on modern 
history. He was, unfortunately, not 
spared to see even the beginning of 
this monumental labour, which in the 
generations to come will be regarded 
as the product of the best English re- 
search and scholarship of the nine- 
teenth century. Only by the co-opera- 
tion of all the living English authorities 
could such a work be accomplished. 
The first volume deals with ‘‘The 
Renaissance.” * The writers in this 
volume include Bishop Creighton, Sir 
Richard Jebb, E. J. Payne, Dr. Garnett, 
Dr. A. W. Ward, Professor Cunning- 
ham, Stanley Leathes and other noted 
man who have devoted themselves to 
special periods and subjects with pro- 
found learning and ability. Modern 
history, it is agreed among these schol- 
ars, may, for convenient purposes, be 
said to begin in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, although E. A. Free- 
man always argued for the unity of 
history, and denied that you could di- 
vide the ancient from the modern. 
This volume embodies the latest re- 
searches, and treats history not from 
the English standard, but from that of 
Europe. Its appearance marks an 
epoch in the treatment of history as a 
subject for scientific investigation. 


3 
NOTES 


The people in the United States are 
making quite a fuss over Booth Tar- 
kington, the Indiana writer who was 
elected to the State Legislature the 
other day. ‘‘ The Gentleman from In- 
diana”’ brought him into notice, while 
‘*Monsieur Beaucaire” (though a slen- 
der piece of fiction), brought him fame. 
‘*The Two Vanrevels’’t is a French- 
United States story, for Indiana was 
once as mucha part of New France as 


*The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I. 
The Renaissance. Cambridge University 
Press. 


+ Toronto: William Briggs. 
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was Ontario. There was some French 
blood in Indiana and some Paris influ- 
ences, even as late as the ‘' fifties ”’ 
of the nineteenth century, the time of 
the events chronicled in this ultra-sen- 
timental love-story. The point in the 
plot is the existence of two lawyers, 
partners and friends, the one a lovable 
scamp, the other an admirable citizen. 
A young girl, fresh from the convent, 
misakes the one for the other, and pe- 
culiar complications follow. The style 
and sentiment are exuberant and florid. 


J. Macdonald Oxley is a sort of Ca- 
nadian Henty. His books for boys 
are good. The latest, ‘‘ With Rogers 
on the Frontier,”* details the exploits 
of one, Seth Allen, who served with 
Roger’s Rangers in the New England 
expeditions against the French in Ca- 
nada. He took part in the defeat at 
Fort William Henry, the march on 
Fort Duquesne, and was later captured 
by the French and sent a prisoner to 
Montreal. From there he escaped 
down the river and joined Wolfe before 
Quebec. He was one of the twenty- 
four volunteers who led the way up 
the heights to the Plains of Abraham. 


* « Fuel of Fire,” + by Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The dialogue has more variety 
than in her previous books, but it has 
less cleverness. The social conflict be- 
tween the old feudal families and the 
new trade families in England, is clearly 
indicated, and is the striking feature of 
the story. 


‘*The Loom of Life” t is a better 
novel than ‘‘The Redemption of David 
Corson,” and this is a matter of con- 
gratulation for Charles Frederic Goss. 
The wronged woman haunts her be- 
trayer until his cup of punishment is 
running over, and then she wonders if 
vengeance is, in such a case, an evil or 
a virtue. When should we forgive 
those who have wronged us? is a ques- 
tion which even this clever novelist 
finds difficult of answer. 





* Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 
+ Toronto: Wm. Briggs. 
t Toronto: McLeod & Allen. 











= IDLE MOMENTS 


AN OTTAWA STORY 


HIS is an old story which is often 
retold, and it is told this way: A 

Cabinet Minister, the deputy head of a 
department, and a dignified Senator, 
strolling one evening through that part 
of the Dominion Capital known as 
Lower Town, informally settling the 
affairs of the nation between the whiffs 
of their cigars, and incidentally avoid- 
ing the persistent pursuit of ardent 
politicians seeking positions for their 
wives’ relations, saw a fight. Two 
walloping big shantymen were appar- 
ently intent on giving a half-drunken 
little Irish-Canadian a thrashing, and 
were succeeding. Even politicians 
have a sense of fair-play when it gets 
down to primitive conditions, and they 
interfered on behalf of the blood- 
stained, over-matched little Hibernian; 
and the inopportune French-Canadian 
policeman turning up at that moment, 
the three legislators and the little Irish- 
man were arrested. The law-guardian’s 
knowledge of English was limited, and 
he failed to grasp the explanation of 
Canada’s law-givers, and the quartette 
were escorted to the police station. 

The Sergeant at the desk also failed 
to understand the situation, and com- 
manded silence, even as the wig- 
crowned Speaker was wont to do in a 
riotous debate. ‘*What’s your name?” 
he sternly asked the Cabinet Minister, 
whose name is a household word over 
half a continent. It was given, and 
the Sergeant gasped, ‘‘ Good heavens, 
man, what do you mean giving that 
name? Is it yours?” And upon being 
assured, wrote it down dubiously. 
Then he asked the Deputy Minister of 
one of the largestexecutive departments 
of the country’s government what his 
name was, and upon hearing it leaned 
back in his chair and pinched himself 
to see if he wasn’t having one of those 
dreams he was in the habit of having 
when he wasa patrolman. There was a 
startled look on his face, and his eyes 
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began to protrude as he weakly asked 
the Senator what his name was, and 
the pen fell from his hand when he 
heard it. Drawing himself together 
with an effort, he turned his eyes on 
the fourth prisoner—the wondering 
little Irishman—and feebly asked, ‘‘ For 
goodness’ sake, what’s your name?” 
The little Lower-Town tough looked 
inquiringly at his fellow-prisoners for a 
minute, and turning to the Sergeant, 
straightened himself up and said, ‘‘I’m 
merrily kerphlumixed what the game 
is, sor, but I'll stick to the boys—‘ I’m 
Major Maude.’” CL. S. 
a 


A CARLYLE ANECDOTE 


There is a Carlyle incident worth 
recalling :— 

‘The British people, sir,” said a 
young Liberal one day at a dinner- 
party, ‘‘can afford to laugh at the- 
ories.” 





‘*MY BOY, YOU SHOULD READ YOUR BIBLE; 
IT IS WRONG TO SMOKE,” 

‘‘GWAN ! WHEN DEY WROTE DE BIBLE DEY 
DIDN'T KNOW ABOUT SMOKIN’.”"—Zife. 
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‘* Sir,” observed Carlyle, speaking 
for the first time during dinner, ‘‘ the 
French nobility a hundred years ago 
said they could afford to laugh at 
theories. Then came a man and wrote 
a book called ‘The Social Contract.’ 
The man was called Jean Jacques Ros- 
seau, and his book was a theory, and 
nothing but a theory. The nobles 
could laugh at his theories, but their 
skins went to bind the second edition 
of his book.” 

a 
A VILLIERS’ STORY 

Mr. Frederick Villiers, the veteran 
war correspondent, in his ‘‘ Pictures 
of Many Wars,” describes his visit to 
the citadel at Rustchuk, where the 
Turks showed him every honour. Not 
understanding the extraordinary civil- 
ity with which he and his companion 
were received, he summoned his drago- 
man, and asked what on earth the peo- 
ple meant by their extraordinary civil- 
ity and splendid reception. With a 
cunning smile on his face, and rapping 
his nose, he said:—‘‘I am a very good 
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dragoman.” I nodded assent. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘I am ze best dragoman in all 
ze Turkey.” I said—‘‘All right. But 
goon, you fool. What do you mean?” 
‘* You say you want to see ze fortress. 
Only most important personage can 
gain admittance, for it is ze war zat is 
on. Sol say to myself, ‘These gentle- 
men must be important gentlemen; 
they must be ze colonels of ze British 
army, and also ze M.P.’s, too.’ Sol 
went to ze citadel and told ze com- 
mandant.” ‘‘ But,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
ruffan! It is all very clever, but look 
at the hole you’ve placed us in. They 
will wire to the Embassy in Constanti- 
nople, and we shall probably be impris- 
oned, or more likely shot on the spot.” 
Still with his cunning smile on his face, 
and shaking his head, and tapping his 
nose again with his finger—‘‘ Oh, no, 
you won’t, sir. Oh, no. It is all right. 
Iam ze cleverest dragoman in all ze 
Turkey. I am no fool. I tell zem dat 


your visit was very secret; you were 
travelling what you call incognito on 
ze secret service of your country.” 





THE PURSUIT OF ‘‘ BRIDGE WHIST”’ 


Punch gently satirizes the prevailing fad among the British people 
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‘““LIQUID LENS” IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
‘THE ‘‘ liquid 

lens” has not 
come to America as 
yet, but from all 
accounts it is re- 
volutionizing photo- 
graphy abroad, 
making possible 
achievements in 
rapid work that 
hitherto have been 
thought to be out 
of the question. In fact, the new 
development in photographic art is be- 
ing hailed as no less a wonder than 
the Réntgen rays. For, by using a 
certain oil between the parts of a 
rectilinear lens, the refraction is so 
increased that instantaneous photo- 
graphs may be made in the ordinary 
light of atheatre. This is but one of 
the photographic feats possible. An- 
other is to take a photograph at mid- 
night on a pitch-dark night with no 
apparent light in fifteen minutes. A 
third is to make a photograph at mid- 
might, with a fair moon, with one min- 
ute’s exposure. 

Other tested possibilities of this new 
lens are no less extraordinary. A 
photograph may be taken in a theatre, 
the footlights only being used, in a 
quarter second of exposure. In an 
ordinary room, with an exposure of 
but five seconds, a photograph may be 
made, with an illumination of but forty- 
eight candle power. Never before in 
photographic history has there been a 
lens so extremely rapid as this. 

To the amateur photographer it will 
all seem to be fiction, but it is none the 
less an undoubted scientific fact. The 
























































liquid lens is an English invention, the 
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device »f Dr.- Edward 3E::Qetn;: -? 
Brighton, England, who has been 
working on it for several years, and 
was led to the experiments that have 
resulted in its perfection through his 
work with the microscope. Dr. Grun’s 
early experiments were made with the 
idea of being able to photograph stage 
performances at night. He found that 
the fastestlens hecould get was not quick 
enough to photograph a play in action, 
that there must be a halt for an instant, 
posing the figures and losing the time 
effect, or else the picture would show 
movement and blur, thus interfering 
with the natural effect. 

A speedier lens became necessary, 
and finally Dr. Grun devised it, dis- 
covering an oil which, placed between 
the glasses of the combinations of the 
lens (and not in the air-spaces, as first 
tried), shortened the focus materially. 
What this oil is the inventor will not 
say. Its success, however, has been 
proved by many extremely fine photo- 
graphs that the doctor has made. It 
works at a very large aperture and is 
thoroughly practical, though in actual 
operation it can only be used for small 
plates.—Pop. Science News. 


vw 
HOW THE DOE TRAINS THE YOUNG 
DEER. 

I dropped into the heather at once, 
and crawled a yard or two to the right 
to the cover of an old broken tree. 
Here I cautiously raised myself and 
peered forward. I could (writes Hugh 
M. Warrand in Blackwood's Magazine) 
see no more than the back of the head 
and ears of a large doe, apparently 
standing listening. Presently the head 
and ears disappeared, and quickly and 
silently | crept forward to another tree 
some ten yards farther on. Here I 














DRAWN BY HENRY SANDHAM 


AN ARTIST'S PICTURE OF ‘‘THE GIRL IN THE MOON” 


raised myself again and found the doe 
in full view, and certainly within a gun- 
shot of me. She appeared totally un- 
aware of my presence, and what she 
was about I could not imagine, for she 
strolled backwards and forwards, as a 
man might who was making up his 
mind about something. 

Suddenly she sprang forward a yard 
or two into a round, open space in the 
heather, hitherto unnoticed by me, and 
began running round and round. As 
if from out of the very earth, and al- 
most at the same moment, into the 
circle jumped Master Buck and his sis- 
ter, and before I had time to guess at 
what was going to happen, I found my- 
self the solitary spectator of certainly 
the most novel and graceful circus I 
had ever seen, or may ever hope to see 
again. 

Round went the doe faster and faster, 
her children after her; then she faced 
about, chasing the latter this time; 
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again she turned, 
and was followed, 
and so the game 
went on. Presently 
all three were out 
of the ring, led by 
the doe, and bound- 
ing away through 
the heather, over 
the ridge, and out 
of sight. I thought 
that I had seen the 
last of them for one 
day, but not so. 
Back I beheld the 
performers coming 
at full gallop, and 
this time they had 
another performer 
with them. Last 
year’s fawn had 
joined the troupe. 
On they all came 
without a stop, and 
into the fairy ring, 
where I was treated 
to another graceful 
performance, which 
seemed rather more 
complicated than the first. I wish I 
had studied it better, but I was so 
surprised at the whole thing, and it 
was over so quickly that I really had 
not a fair chance to grasp every detail. 
In a few minutes the ring was empty, 
the performers out of sight, and I left 
alone to wonder if what I saw was 
real or imaginary. Real it certainly 
was, for when my astonishment had 
worn off a little I got up and went 
forward to view the fairy circle, when 
I found abundant traces of my fairies, 
and a few yards away I found another 
circle, which was evidently in use, and 
farther on another, which appeared old 
and disused. In one stood a tree, in 
another two stumps of trees cut down, 
the latter being the one most in use, 
to judge by the state of the ground. I 
went home happy that evening, for I 
felt that I had been a witness to a 
spectacle few sportsmen have had an 
opportunity of witnessing. 
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-‘ANADA for the Canadians does not 
necessarily imply free trade or 


high protection. Nor does it involve 
hostility to those commercial ideals 
necessary to good relations among the 
nations of the world. This depart- 
ment will be conducted without preju- 
dice and in the broadest spirit. 

m% 

Hon. J. D. Rolland, chairman of the 
Montreal branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has stated that 
the manufacturers do not ask nor ex- 
pect any general revision of the tariff. 
The Hon. Mr. Fielding, at the Halifax 
banquet, has stated that he is still for 
stability of tariff, and will only make 
such changes as seem to him absolute- 
ly necessary by changed conditions at 
home and abroad. Many manufactur- 
ers think the tariff high enough; Mr. 
Fielding thinks it high enough; both 
are undoubtedly right. 

mH 


Yet there are some places in the 
tariff where the rate should be raised, 
and there are some articles on the free 
list which should be changed to the 
dutiable list. This must be ever the 
case. When the manufacturers pres- 
ent their views to Mr. Fielding, and 
these are presented to the Cabinet, 
then there will be a chance to discuss 
details. 

% 

‘* Made in Canada” is the new label 
of the Canadian manufacturer. This 
is good. It is better than high tariffs. 
It is better than bounties, bonuses or 
Government guarantees. The pride in 
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A Department For Business Men. 
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one’s country is something which may 
be safely appealed to by the producer 
of goods which are honest and true. 
Many a Canadian is wearing a stiff felt 
hat with a label on the inside which 
reads ‘‘ New York”’ or ‘‘ London ”— 
but the hat was made in Canada. 
Much Scotch tweed is really Canadian 
Scotch tweed. Let ‘‘Made in Canada” 
be put on everything. 


% 


The form of future subsidies to new 
railways will be much discussed at the 
next session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The Grand Trunk Pacific de- 
sires to build a new transcontinental 
line to run north of the Canadian Paci- 
fic and the Canadian Northern, through 
Ontario, Manitoba, the Territories and 
British Columbia. The Trans-Canada 
will run from the city of Quebec, still 
farther north through Quebec, Ontario 
and the West. The Central Canada 
has a charter to run a line from a point 
at or near the French River in North- 
ern Ontario through to the Pacific 
Coast, and will apply for a charter to 
connect this starting-point with To- 
ronto. There are many other projected 
extensions and new lines. 


% 


It is said by those who have studied 
the subject that 65 per cent. of the 
pulpwood ground up in United States 
paper mills comes from Canada. This 
pulpwood is purchased in this country 
ata price ranging from $3 to $5 per 
cord. When turned into pulp or paper, 
the price varies from $15 for ground 
pulp, $40 for chemical pulp, $45 for 
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newsprint, to $100 for book paper—a 
cord of pulp being approximately equal 
to atonof paper. The pulp and paper 
manufacturers met in Montreal the 
other day and decided to ask the Gov- 
ernment to impose an export duty on 
pulpwood, so that this raw product 
might be manufactured here. Instead 
of selling a million cords at $5, they 
would have it manufactured into pulp 
or paper. Supposing it were manufac- 
tured into newsprint the result would 
be:— 


1,000,000 cords of wood @ $5 ...$ 5,000,000 
1,000,000 tons of newsprint @ $45 45,000,000 





NERA os. dcincare $40,000,000 
And one million cords is not more 
than the actual yearly export of this 
country. 
% 

Why are the Canadian editions of 
Pearson’s, Strand, Illustrated London 
News, Ladies’ Home Journal, Munsey, 
Delineator, etc., manufactured in the 
United States instead of in Canada? 
Because printed paper comes in free 
if in the form of a magazine or perio- 
dical, while unprinted paper is taxed 
twenty-five per cent. By this injus- 
tice Canadian paper-makers, printers, 
binders, engravers and publishers are 
losing business of a million dollars a 
year. On periodicals and newspapers 
imported in bulk there should be a duty 
equal to the duty on the unprinted 
paper. The raw material should not be 
taxed more than the finished product. 

% 

Will the old policy of granting cash 
subsidies and land bonuses be continu- 
ed? It is not likely. A new policy 
will be inaugurated. There are several 
proposals. The Montreal Chambre 
«de Commerce, led by Mr. J. X. Per- 
rault, advises that the Government pur- 
chase common stock in some of these 
enterprises. Some writers are in 
favour of land grants only. Others 
favour only guaranteed interest on the 
bonds. Others more radical say that 
the day for bonuses and assistance of 
any kind has passed away. 

The fight in the next session will be 


The Canadian North- 
ern, the Canadian Pacific, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific are all determin- 
ed to maintain the old policy—cash 


a notable one. 


and lands. If they combine, they may 
be strong enough to force. the legisla- 
tion they desire. 

% 

‘* Industrial Canada” is making a 
strong agitation to have all Govern- 
ment-aided railways buy Canadian- 
made rails. On its face, it is a good 
proposition, if we have reached the 
stage where we can supply the demand 
promptly without unduly increasing 
the price. Apparently we have not. 
There is only one steel-rail mill in 
Canada, and that is at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Even it cannot yet be called 
a successful institution. ‘‘ Industrial 
Canada” is too early with its agitation. 
The Toronto Sav, more sensibly, sug- 
gests a small bounty, so that the 
rails brought into Canada to overcome 
the deficit in the home supply, shall 
not be too expensive. It is not un- 
wise to buy cheap foreign rails, if no 
Canadian industry is thereby injured 
or retarded. 

% 

The Montreal manufacturers have 
taken up technical education, and are 
assisting in making more efficient the 
One institution of this character in that 
city. The Toronto manufacturers per- 
formed a similar duty some time ago. 
The latter were assisted by the city 
and the Ontario Government; and the 
former are seeking similar assistance 
from Montreal and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Quebec. 

Technical education, in the agricul- 
tural arts and in mining, has been 
given much attention in Ontario for 
some years. The newer technical edu- 
cation relates to the improvement of 
mechanical arts by training young men 
who intend to enter manufacturing 
pursuits. Perhaps it would be better 
to term it industrial education. 

This is another phase of the grow- 
ing desire for a complete policy of 
** Canada for the Canadians.” 
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